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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
IX.—THE SACRED HEART IN THE RACE. 


“He loved me and delivered himself for me.”—Eph. v. 2. 


I.—Light and Love. 


1. The Sacred Heart brings all mankind into touch, through holy 
and unselfish love. It stands for the highest expression of divine | 
and human love combined. Its precious blood was shed for all; and 
its love is the cement that unites men to each other and to God. 

There is no other Divine Saviour, Redeemer or Lover but He “Who 
loved us severally and delivered Himself for us.” 

There are lives that seem lonely and solitary ; but in reality, no hu- 
man being is isolated; all meet in the mind of God, and are known 
and loved in the Heart of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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Man stands on the borderland of two great worlds, the seen and 
the unseen; the world of sense and matter, and the world of grace 
and spirit ; or, to speak more correctly, both may be said to meet and 
converge in him. As matter, he is frail and perishable, the sport of 
its forces. As a spirit he is the strongest force in nature, a person, 
free, responsible and indestructible. He is the master not the slave 
of his own bodily material instincts and passions. But to hold this 
supremacy he needs light, love and grace. He has to drink the 
water of spirit life from “the Saviour’s fountains.” 

In the realm of the spirit this is tantamount to saying that men 
need God brought specially near to them in the Sacred Heart. 

The infinite awes and in a manner repels what is earthborn; but 
who can resist a palpitating human heart? Though a center of 
divine love, it is at the same time of a like texture to our own. It 
ever beats in union with the great heart of humanity, whether in 
joy or in sorrow. 

God truly loves each single soul, as only God can, with minute 
and boundless intensity ; but this love comes home to us more touch- 
ingly and appealingly in the person of the great Martyr of our race— 
the Man of Galilee. For the Heart of Jesus of Nazareth loved His 
kind purely, deeply and unselfishly. 

Our hearts, too, must go out to the race. Its joys and sorrows; 
its work and destiny, must be ours, as they were those of the 
Sacred Heart. We must broaden our interests. Nothing so warping 
and narrowing as ill-guided introspection. Under it, our very piety 
becomes tortuous and selfish. We must widen the horizon both of. 
mind and heart. Light and love and zeal must go forth from us to 
the utmost limits of the kingdom of the Sacred Heart. This is the 
highest form of almsgiving. It is the wealth of the spirit that en- 
riches both giver and receiver. 

2. Who does not vainly at times seek for God in man, the divine 
in the human? The soul in its orbit is ever under the spell and at- 
traction of the infinite. It seeks, and, by its nature, must seek the 
true, the good and the beautiful. Even sin is but misguided love of 
the beautiful, away from its source in God. Hence God reveals Him- 
self in a human heart,—the Heart of Jesus, around which all may 
safely travel_—an answer, too, to all our searchings of heart and 
mind. God can say with very truth, “I also have a heart as well as 
you” (Job xii. 13). I am father, brother and spouse in all the love, 
fulness, and complexity of the terms; and thereby seek to win your 
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hearts that I created free. Think this not strange, “For God is 
love.” The life of God is light and love. God thinks or eternally ex- 
presses Himself in that sublime “Word of God,” “the brightness of 
His glory, and the figure of His substance” (Heb. i. 3). This “Light 
of the world,” this vision of the Father, and the mutual love it en- 
genders, is complete in the spirit of love,—love infinite and divine, 
a person, the Holy Ghost, God as they. 

Every creature is known and loved to the measure and fulness of 
its capacity. -Created things are the family of God, the offspring of 
His Divine fecundity, the fruit of His word. “By the word of the 
Lord the heavens were established. . . . He spoke and they 
were made, he commanded and they were created” (Ps. xxxii. 6, 9). 

But men are the cream and flower of His visible works. Life of 
any sort is a tissue of wonders. But human life in all its phases 
and complexity, Gloriam ejus quis enarrabit? For countless ages, 
mighty forces were at work shaping and hammering the earth into a 
fit abode for it. The very house he lives in, the bodily frame that 
harbors his free immortal spirit is a palace of wonders. What of 
its occupant? 

Alas, that so gifted a creature should compass its own ruin. But 
the power of self destruction is inherent in his highest endowment, 
free will. But God wishes free service, not constrained. To win 
back his erring creature, He has abased Himself, “emptied Himself,” | 
as the Scripture says, to win us back to the path of love and duty. 
The Sacred Heart yearns for man’s love. This was the fire He 
came to cast on earth and which to see enkindled was the ardent 
wish of His Heart. Therefore, He founded a “kingdom, not of this 
world,” into which He would lovingly gather all men, uniting them 
to Himself and with each other in bonds of belief, hope and love— 
making its members one bodily or at least in spirit. He loved man- 
kind even to the shedding of blood, dying more than a martyr’s 
death on the Cross with arms outstretched as if to lock all in one 
fond embrace. 

3. The love of the Sacred Heart for all men neither was nor is 
duly appreciated or understood. One reason out of many, is that 
this love was chiefly lavished, not on the body, and its fleeting earthly 
home; but on the soul and the only true life, that to come. Not 
that the body or the present order of life lay outside the sphere of 
the interests of the Sacred Heart; but the best part of man—his 
whole self and real life—lies in the soul. In His view, we are 
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spirits in exile, encased in flesh. The present world is but a tem- 
porary resting place. Now the Jews looked forward to a leader 
who should interest himself in their behalf alone and against other 
men in the realm of sense and matter,—not a conqueror in the 
spirit, but “a man of blood and iron;” a ruler, in fine, of the “king- 
dom of this world,” when lo! a horny-handed son of toil, a carpenter 
from Nazareth, a city peopled by the mongrel races of Galilee— 
beaten track of the Gentiles—presents himself as their Messias, to 
save them not from the hated foreigner, but from themselves, and 
“their sins.” 

To win their souls, He healed their bodies. He was all to all, to 
save all. His mission was to the race of man, not a section. We 
understand this better now than it was understood then. Born of a 
race of kings, He toiled and suffered with the masses, ever the ma- 
jority of mankind. He appeared not amongst the ruling classes. He 
did not choose the rank of warrior, priest, liberator, lawgiver, in the 
material sense; though spiritually, He was all these, and still more. 
He came of an eastern people in serfish subjection to a western; and 
chose the lot of a workman in a rude, uncultured province. He 
was our brother indeed, in sorrow and toil and pain, more than in 
joy. He proved His love by suffering and dying for all, “by His 
stripes we are healed.” 

4. The great truth now leavening the world, that all men are 
brothers, is His sowing. He takes what is done to the least of His 
brethren, as done to Himself. His Sacred Heart went out and still 
goes out to each and every member of the race—bond and free; saint 
and sinner; Greek and Jew and Barbarian, all were and are His 
brothers. He lent dignity and grace to what was and ever will be, 
the lot of most,—toil and poverty, and sorrow; for such was the 
life He Himself freely chose to lead. Love and encouragement to all 
were His purpose. To promote the true interests of mankind at 
large was ever near and dear to the Sacred Heart. Though, as I 
said, men’s souls are the main object of His love, neither was their 
social and material condition a matter of indifference. By His teach- 
ing and example He brings them together, thus breaking down the 
barriers that keep the classes and masses apart. Slavery has gone, 
under His benign influence, and war, the other great scourge of the 
race, is sure to follow it. Its most forlorn and degraded outcasts even 
are not shut out from the light and love of His Sacred Heart. 

5. The most leprous, sinstricken members of the human family 
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may hopefully call on Him, for pity and pardon. As God, He 
loathes and must loathe sin, inherently evil, a challenge to His sov- 
ereignty, the degradation of His creature, the unfurling the banner 
of revolt, the opposition of the created will to the divine. 

Yet He loves their persons. They are still His creatures though 
erring. He pities their wretched state—“their intellects in heaven,” 
by the knowledge of what is right, and their ‘wills in the mire,” by 
the practice of what is wrong; and He yearns for their return to 
peace, in union of their wills and hearts with His. They are still 
called to enter the “fold” and the kingdom; though standing peril- 
ously on the brink of the abyss. He was charged with being “a 
friend of sinners ;” and the charge was and is true. One, if not the 
greatest, sorrow of His Sacred Heart was the failure of His efforts 
to rescue them. Mystically He thirsted for them from the Cross 
all through life. He still sits wearily by the well—the life-giving, 
health-restoring “fountains of the Saviour,” longing to talk with, 
and win over to repentance, poor lost creatures as she of Sichem, 
whose hearts once fresh and pure, had yet turned to carnal lusts. 
The Magdalen, Zachaeus, Peter, the woman taken in adultery, tell 
the worst of us that we need not despair, that there is still room for 
each and all in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
WEEP OVER Your SINS. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0. S. N. 


“And when he drew near, seeing the city, he wept over it.”—Luke xix, 41. 


SYNOPSIS.—Three instances recorded in Holy Writ of our Saviour shed- 
ding tears. In this instance He weeps not over the coming destruction 
of the city, but because he foresees the disaster of the people. Has the 
Saviour cause to weep over you? 


What an extraordinary spectacle is presented to our gaze in to- 
day’s gospel! Jesus approached the city midst the joyful acclama- 
tions of the populace. Beholding the city from the heights above He 
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wept and said: “If thou also hadst known, and that in this thy day, 
the things that are for thy peace: but now they are hidden from thy 
eyes” (Luke xix. 42). Why did our Saviour weep upon this occa- 
sion? We will seek an answer to this question. 

In Holy Writ are recorded three instances that our Saviour wept; 
once at the grave of Lazarus, again in the Garden of Gethsemani, 
where, as the apostle says, “in the days of his flesh offering up pray- 
ers and supplications, with a strong cry and tears, to him that was 
able to save him from death” (Heb. v. 7) ; and the third time upon 
the occasion of His solemn entry into Jerusalem. At the tomb of 
Lazarus, Christ wept over the stubbornness of the Jews who, not- 
withstanding so many miracles, would not believe in Him. 

In the Garden of Gethsemani He wept, because His bitter Pas- 
sion and death would be fruitless for so many ; and now, at the sight 
of the city of Jerusalem He wept, not so much over the destruction 
of the beautiful city, which was so soon to come, but rather over the 
disaster which confronted the Jews on account of their unbelief and 
impenitence. 

He saw at that moment the awful fate which hung over the city, 
its glorious temple and inhabitants, and He wept over it, saying, “If 
thou also hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are 
for thy peace: but now they are hidden from thy eyes. For the 
days shall come upon thee: and thy enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and compass thee round, and straiten thee on every side, 
and beat thee flat to the ground, and thy children who are in thee: 
and they shall not leave in thee a stone upon a stone: because thou - 
hast not known the time of thy visitation.” 

What was the cause of this awful fate? The blindness, stub- 
bornness and hardness of heart of the people. Jesus, for three long 
years, had been in their midst, teaching and working miracles, and 
His every step had been marked with blessings. He urged the sin- 
ner to turn from his sins; promised him His grace and mercy; He 
threatened with divine wrath those who rejected His grace, but all in 
vain, they would not believe and repent, but obstinately remained in 
their unbelief and their sins. And worst of all, the measure 
of their iniquities would now soon be filled for they were going to 
crucify their divine Benefactor. Jesus was at this time making His 
last visit to Jerusalem; a few days more and the same Jews, who 
now were leading Him into the city as a king, would burden Him 
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with the heavy tree of the Cross, lead Him out of the city and nail 
Him to this Cross, the while deriding and mocking Him. 

All this the Saviour foresaw, and tears flowed from His eyes. 
And why should our blessed Saviour not have been sad, He who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost? Sin is indeed the 
greatest evil that can befall man. It is the obstacle to participation 
in the fruits of His redemption, it plunges man into temporal and 
eternal ruin! 

Now I ask you, dear brethren, has the good Saviour cause to weep 
over you, as He once did over the Jewish people? Alas! if you 
commit sin upon sin, if you turn a deaf ear to every exhortation and 
invitation to do penance, if soon after you have been to Confession, 
you straightway go back to your old sins, then indeed has the 
Saviour cause to weep over you; for you offend your God, tread 
under foot the grace of redemption, crucify your loving Saviour 
anew, and cast your soul into eternal perdition. Then those words 
are applicable also to you: “If thou also hadst known, and that in 
this thy day, the things that are for thy peace!” 

If you let this loving invitation pass unheeded, the divine for- 
bearance may suddenly come to an end, and just punishment quickly 
overtake you. What ought you to do in order that the Lord may 
spare you? Do as the Saviour did. He wept over the sins of the 
Jewish people ; you must bewail your own sins, repent and weep with 
penitential tears, and you will escape the chastisement awaiting you. 
You are exhorted to do this by Our Lord’s words in the gospel of 
to-day: “If thou also hadst known and wept.” 

Remember how the Saviour admonished the women of Jeru- 
salem, saying to them: “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me; 
but weep for yourselves, and for your children; for behold the days 
shall come wherein they will say to the mountains: Fall upon us: 
and to the hills: Cover us” (Luke xxiii. 28, 30). 

Christ had no need of tears, for He was not a sinner, but the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem had need of them. If they had only wept 
for themselves they would have wiped out their sins, and have 
averted the sentence passed upon them, for the Lord through the 
prophet Ezechiel had said, “But if the wicked do penance for all 
his sins, I will not remember all his iniquities that he hath done” 
(Ezech. xviii. 21). 

When Almighty God pronounced sentence upon King Ezechias, 
the king wept; and at once the divine sentence was changed. “I have 
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seen thy tears, behold, I will add to thy days fifteen years” (Is, 
XXXViii. 5). 

St. Chrysostom says therefore : “If in worldly courts you have been 
sentenced, you may lament as much as you will, you cannot escape 
punishment by your tears. With God, however, when you sigh sor- 
rowfully with your whole heart, the sentence pronounced will be 
changed, and you will obtain mercy.” He says, furthermore, “We 
may quench the glowing fire of our sins, not with much water, but 
with a single tear. Your sins are recorded in a book, your tears, how- 
ever, are like an eraser. Let your tears flow, and your sins will 
be wiped out.” 

Dear Christians, we all have sinned before the Lord; we all 
deserve to be punished according to the gravity of our misdeeds, 
and we know not when His forbearance will come to an end and 
His. justice be visited upon us. Let us then hasten to make use 
of the sole means of averting the wrath of the Lord, and of pro- 
pitiating Him. Let us repent and bewail our sins so that we may 
find grace. There is yet time, the sun of salvation still shines, we 
yet can obtain grace and mercy; but beware of delay, for His wrath 
descends suddenly and destroys in the time of visitation. 

Hasten your repentance in order that the Judge’s sentence may 
be anticipated ; let us judge ourselves, that we may not be judged; do 
penance, and thus avert the divine sentence. Amen. 
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CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


“If thou hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace; but now they are hidden from thy eyes.”—Luke xix. 42. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—A crisis between the Church and the world. 
The world thinks it ts trying the faith. But in reality it is the faith which 
is trying the world. The aspect of the Church and the world figured by 
the episode of Christ weeping over Jerusalem. 

Argument.— I, The pa is made from Bethany to Jerusalem. The 
Holy City seen from Olivet. The disciples bear witness. The Pharisees 
object. Christ defends His disciples. Christ looks on the city; remem- 
bers all He has done for it; foresees what it will do to Him. Through sin 
and ignorance it blinds its eyes to its own best interests. Out of pity for 
the people Christ sheds tears. 

The Church proceeds likewise through the centuries, with the 
same message; with added evidences. She will not force her gift. The 
disciples bear witness; the Pharisees interrupt; the Church will not be 
dictated to. She looks on the world and sees it working against her 
powers of (1) teaching, (2) ruling, (3) sanctifying. She wins victories 
in every sphere. But still the wicked world goes on. The Church 
pauses and weeps. 

III. A more mystical Olivet in each human soul. The graces are 
the disciples; the scruples, the Pharisees. The mystic Christ and disciples 
must go down to the mob of untrained passions. Must be torn and cruci- 
fied. Here is the great trial of faith, how can God bring good out of evil? 
God prefers the sinless way, but eventually smooths out the sinful way. 

Conclusion. Though there be much cause for sorrow, yet the sorrow 
is not without hope. The cause of the Church never seemed so hopeless as 
ps the eve of the Passion. Therefore present difficulties no reason for 

espatr. 


We are passing through a very acute crisis in the history of the 
Church. The Catholic faith is said to be on its trial On many 
sides the sneer is heard that creed and dogma are worn out and that 
reason and common sense have stepped in to put things right. Reli- 
gion in the future is to be stripped of its superstitions and instead 
of being a service of the unknown and unknowable God is to be a 
service of the fellow man whom we know. The only revelation that 
we may recognize is the revelation of our own rational judgment. 
Thus does the world think that it is trying the faith. 

There happens, however, to be another point of view. And from 
that other point of view the sight is that of faith trying the world. A 
divine revelation has been offered to the world. Certain evidences 
have been given to make that revelation credible. They have not 
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been so overwhelming as to force the world’s reason: only sufficient 
to bring belief into the sphere of prudence. The world has been left 
to make its choice. Thereby it has been put on its trial. By making 
the venture it has all to gain. By refusing the venture it has all to 
lose. It may take its stand on the evidence which it has and reach out 
beyond ; or it may shut its eyes to the evidence and go groping it 
knows not where. 

Fortunately the rejection of faith cannot be whole and entire. In 
every human soul the voice of conscience speaks. As a modern 
writer has observed, every man, some time or other in his life, must 
throw up his hands—in faith, or in despair. Beneath the surface 
current of unbelief there is found to be an under current running in 
the direction of faith. The world must have faith in order to live, 
It must put forth the effort and strain its eyes wide open to the re- 
vealed word of God if it is to develop its life to full perfection. The 
episode of Christ weeping over Jerusalem is a figure of the Church 
and the world to-day. The Church turns to the world and speaks as 
Christ spoke to Jerusalem: “If thou hadst known, and that in this 
thy day, the things that are to thy peace; but now they are hidden 
from thy eyes.” 

Behold then that strange triumphal procession from Bethany to 
Jerusalem. The way leads over the summit of Olivet. Jesus rides in 
lowly pomp. Slowly the crowds who have been won to His cause 
wend their way up the hill, throwing their garments before their 
king. At the top of the hill just as the descent begins, the Holy 
City breaks upon the vision. The disciples have seen the miracles | 
which Jesus has wrought; they have heard His teaching; they have 
felt His presence; they have realized the force of fulfilled prophecy. 
And so in the fulness of their faith they raise their voices: “Blessed 
be the king who cometh in the name of the Lord, peace in heaven and 
glory on high!” But there are some Pharisees amongst the multi- 
tude. They must needs see an untimeliness in such an expression of 
faith: “Master, rebuke thy disciples.” The answer of Jesus is that 
if the disciples shall hold their peace the stones will cry out. The 
city, which He wills to save lies before Him. Half way down the 
slope He stops to cast His eye over the sad scene. 

All that He has done for His people is present to His mind. Ere 
yet He had come down from the bosom of the Blessed Trinity, He 
had, through the mouth of Zachary, foretold this very journey: “Re- 
joice greatly, O daughter of Sion—shout for joy, O daughter of 
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Jerusalem: Behold thy King will come to thee: the Just and Saviour. 
He is poor and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an 
ass.” Then in due time He had appeared in the flesh. He had 
passed through the streets of the city preaching the gospel of peace, 
healing the lepers, raising the dead to life. Jesus remembers all this 
and at the same time foresees that the city will not receive Him. 

There will be various degrees of sinfulness. There will be those 
of the Jews skilled in the Scriptures who will hardly be excused for 
sin against light. There will be the less educated who, although they 
will have seen His works, yet will believe neither His works nor 
Him. There will be the Gentiles whose sin is only the sin of ignor- 
ance, those for whom Christ will pray: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” On all this Christ looks. He reflects 
how His gifts are scorned and trampled under foot ; how the people 
grasp at everything except the one pearl of great price; haw they 
reject the peace which He brings and which the world cannot give: 
the peace through truth and the truth through faith. “Seeing the city 
He wept over it, saying: If thou also hadst known, and that in this 
thy day, the things that are to thy peace; but now they are hidden 
from thy eyes.” 

The Church proceeds likewise through the centuries. She bears 
precisely the same message which Jesus bore through Galilee and 
Judea. She offers to the world reasons which make that message 
credible. She tells of prophecy fulfilled and of miracles wrought. 
Above all she points to the stupendous fact of her own existence 
and life. She calls in her handmaid History to witness how faithful 
she has been to her divine commission; how strenuously she has 
fought the powers of evil; how successfully she has maintained her 
divine life and strength; how fruitfully she has labored for both 
body and soul of man. She calls in her other handmaid Philosophy 
to show how capable she is now, here and to-day, of helping men to 
live the only life worth living. She asks man to consult his own 
most real self and to see what are his needs; to distinguish between 
his passing needs and his eternal needs. Then to satisfy those needs 
she provides him with the way which is also the truth and the life. 

She will not, however, force her gift. She leaves it to man’s 
choice. Faith is a free gift from God to a free being. If the evi- 
dence were such as to force man’s understanding, then there could 
be no choice. Neither could there be any merit or demerit according 
as the gift was accepted or refused. Many make the venture. Then 
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having tasted how sweet and gracious God is they forthwith go to 
tell the news to others. Having experienced the value of the Church 
and having toiled with her somewhat up the slope of Olivet, they 
must shout out with joy for the works which they have seen: 
“Blessed be the king who cometh in the name of the Lord, peace in 
heaven and glory on high.” 

But amongst the disciples there are some Pharisees. Now, even as 
then, there are those who are absorbed in their own small ways and 
formalities ; those who, subconsciously envious of their own power 
and position, will tolerate nothing that is not after their own little 
minds and hearts; those who persuade themselves that the Holy 
Spirit must necessarily act as they expect Him to act. And they 
would call upon the Church as the Pharisees called upon Christ: 
‘““Master, rebuke thy disciples.” But the Church in the fulness of her 
catholic charity and fidelity to her Master will not be dictated to. 
The wayward city lies at her feet and every possible effort must be 
made to save it. Those who have made the venture of faith in 
wider and deeper degree than the Pharisee must be free to speak 
what they know. If they hold their peace the stones will cry out. 
And whilst the disciples are still shouting their praises and making 
their way towards the city, the Church pauses for a moment to make 
her survey. 

In one direction she sees a scientific attempt to discredit her char- 
ter. The authenticity, the inspiration and even the morality of her 
sacred writings are challenged. In another direction her authority 
to educate her children in her own way is questioned. Scarcely - 
anywhere in her kingdom has she that complete control over re- 
ligious education as is necessary for her well-being. In another 
direction she sees a war waged against her right of self-government, 
attempts to interfere as much as possible in the choice and direction 
of her bishops and pastors. Then she sees as a result of this scientific 
and official persecution, many of her children falling away from 
her, many of those outside the fold hindered from coming to her. 

Her disciples are fighting bravely in her defense. Here they have 
won signal victories in the field of Bible criticism; there they have 
worked miracles in saving to the Church her political rights; in an- 
other place they have shown colossal strength in maintaining the 
Church’s rights of education; and everywhere they have done much 
to stem the tide of infidelity and immorality and to keep alive the 
faith, and the hope and the love of a Christian people. Still, in spite 
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of all, the world goes its weary way. It knows not what it does. 
The Church casts her pitying eye on the sad scene and her tears 
will not be restrained. The world is not bad enough yet for a 
resurrection. The Church must go down; down into the city to be 
beaten and spat upon; out of the city to be crucified. Ah! poor 
city! if thou hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that 
are to thy peace; but now they are hidden from thy eyes! 

Then again there is a more mystical Olivet. In the individual 
soul of every child of the Church the mystic Christ makes His toil- 
some ascent. By His sweet presence there He has won many disci- 
ples. Fidelity to His inspirations and graces has produced a crowd 
of happy memories, realized experiences of a living active faith. 
The Pharisees are there in the form of scrupulous thoughts sug- 
gesting that the experiences and consolations are illusions and 
empty sentiments. “Master, rebuke Thy disciples.” The mystic 
Christ, however, gives power of discernment and bids the soul not 
to suppress the holy feelings, but to utilize them against the day of 
desolation. Human nature is deeper than one imagines in those mo- 
ments of spiritual consolation. Deep down is the mob of untrained 
passions. And the mystic Christ must descend to transform them. 
With His disciples, the regenerating grace of baptism, the cleansing 
grace of penance, the strengthening grace of confirmation, the nour- 
ishing grace of holy Communion, the particular sacramental graces 
of particular times and persons, with these He goes down to evan- 
gelize the crowd of evil tendencies in human nature. But in the 
course of that journey He must be again torn, and tortured and 
crucified. Here is the great mystery of faith—how God by His crea- 
tive power can draw forth good from evil ; how He chooses to mani- 
fest His beauty through the occasion of sin. “Senseless man, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die first.” Christ 
would fain have it that there were no sin. But since man chooses 
that there shall be sin, then Christ chooses to go down to be de- 
stroyed by sin and in being destroyed to win the victory over sin. 

In a momentary pause, however, His heart saddens at the thought 
that most men will choose only this way; that they will go through 
all the degradation and painfulness of sin rather than the less pain of 
righteousness from the beginning; that they prefer to sink deeper 
and deeper before they will make the effort to rise again; that they 
insist on postponing the tribulation so necessary for the manifestation 
of God’s goodness till later on in life, or till the world of suffering 
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souls is reached, or maybe till the eternal day of hell fire. “Seeing 
the city He wept over it, saying: If thou hadst known, and that in 
this thy day, the things that are to thy peace; but now they are 
hidden from thy eyes.” 

Whether then we regard the prospects of the Church as a body, 
or whether we regard each individual soul, particularly our own 
soul, there is much to cause us sorrow. Yet out sorrow is not with- 
out hope. Remembering the history of Christ on Olivet, we may 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death and fear no evil. 
The tears of Jesus over Jerusalem have their spiritual value for all 
time. The way to light is through the dark, the way to joy through 
sorrow, the way to life through death. Never can the outlook of the 
Church seem so hopeless as on the eve of the Passion. Nor can 
we believe that the love of Christ for the souls of men has grown 
less since He spoke to His beloved city. With what pathos then must 
He not look on our poor world! “O daughter of Sion,” He seems 
to say, “so honored, loved, enriched and taught by me, how is it 
that thou dost not know me, dost reject me as the false Messias, yea, 
dost persecute, condemn, kill and crucify me? For thee did I not 
descend from heaven and become a child in the stable at Bethlehem? 
For thee did I not live for thirty-four years in constant toil, sorrow 
and poverty? For thee have I not sent out my Church to guide and 
to save thee? For thee have I not raised up my apostles and my 
martyrs, my saints and my confessors, my doctors and my virgins? 
And thou instead of receiving me as thy Loved One dost despise 
and destroy me as thy enemy! Oh, if thou hadst only known the 
things that are to thy peace, and in this thy day! Yes, to-day it is 
thy day, but to-morrow it will be mine. Thy enemies shall come 
upon thee, and encompass thee and straiten thee on every side. 
Then shalt thou turn to me and I will receive thee. Thou hast 
betaken thyself to many lovers; nevertheless return to me, saith the 
Lord, and I will receive thee.” 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
THE QUALITIES OF GooD Works. 
BY THE REV F. HEFFNER, 0. S. N. 


“I fast twice in the week.”—Luke xviii. 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—The example of the Pharisee instructive as to the qualities 
required to make our efforts meritorious, They are: Co-operation of Di- 
vine Grace; Performance in the state of Grace; Proper intention. 


It is worthy of consideration, dear Christians, that the publican 
in to-day’s gospel, though he had done much evil, left the Temple 
justified, while the Pharisee who acknowledged no sins, but boasted 
of his fasting and other good works, went home without the grace 
of justification. 

Yet the angel Raphael said to Tobias: ‘‘Prayer is gond with fast- 
ing and alms, more than to lay up treasures of gold” (Tob. xii. 8). 
Did not Christ Himself fast? The apostles and early Christians 
fasted likewise. Why then did the Lord not look favorably upon 
the Pharisee’s fasting ? If we read the sixth chapter of St. Matthew’s 
gospel we shall find the answer; his good works lacked the condi- 
tions without which all our efforts have no merit in God’s sight. 

Now what are these all-important qualities ? 

1. If good works such as prayer, fasting, almsgiving and the like 
are to be meritorious, they must in the first place be undertaken 
with the assistance of divine grace; if the work is to merit a super- 
natural reward it must be accomplished not only with natural 
powers, but with the co-operation of the supernatural grace of God. 
The Council of Trent declares: “If any one says that man by his 
works, which are undertaken either in consequence of the urging 
of human nature or of the law, can be justified before God without 
divine grace through Jesus Christ: let him be anathema. If any 
one say that the divine grace through Jesus Christ is granted only 
that man may more easily live justly and merit eternal life, as if he 
could attain both of his free will without grace although with greater 
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difficulty: let him be anathema. If any one say that man without 
previous inspiration of the Holy Spirit and without His assistance, 
can believe, hope, love or do penance as he ought in order that the 
grace of justification may be bestowed upon him: let him be 
anathema.” 

From this you may perceive, dear brethren, how careful we 
should be to invoke the grace and assistance of God, if we desire to 
perform a work which should be pleasing to God. 

2. Again, in order that good works may be acceptable to God and 
meritorious, they must, furthermore, be performed in the state of 
grace, for mortal sin renders man an enemy of God, and God cannot 
give heaven as a reward to His enemies. That the sinner’s good 
works are not acceptable to God, and that He regards with favor only 
the good works of the just may be gleaned from the Scriptures, 
“The Lord had respect to Abel and to his offerings, but to Cain 
and his offerings he had no respect” (Gen. iv. 4). Why was this? 
Because Abel was just and a friend of God. Cain, however, was a 
sinner and an enemy of God. God regards not the person but the 
heart. If the heart of man is pure, man is a friend of God; 
his good works find favor before God, and merit a supernatural re- 
ward; when, however, his heart is stained with mortal sin, then his 
good works are not pleasing to God nor can they have any claim 
to supernatural recompense. 

The following example will show us the truth of this. Our Saviour 
was one day at the temple in Jerusalem and saw the wealthy Jews 
throwing their offerings into the alms box; He saw also a poor. 
widow casting in two brass mites, whereupon He said: “Verily I say 
to you that this poor widow hath cast in more than they all” (Luke 
xxi. 3). Why was her small offering of greater value than the large 
contributions of the rich? Because her offering was given with a 
pure heart, whilst the rich were wanting in this respect. “God,”. 
says the Venerable Bede, “regards not the size of the gift which is 
offered, but the heart of the giver.” When the conscience is free 
from sin, then even the smallest work is meritorious and acceptable 
to God. Should the soul, however, be stained with a single mortal sin, 
then even the greatest of good works are worthless in God’s sight 
and have no claim upon the eternal reward of heaven. 

This is apparent also in an example mentioned by St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen. Two brothers named Gallus and Julius had un- 
dertaken to erect a church over the tomb of the Martyr Amantis 
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in such a way that each one was to build a certain portion of the 
edifice. But the work progressed very unevenly. The part which 
Gallus was building rose from the foundations and was soon com- 
pleted, yet Julius’ work did not advance, for what was built by day 
was mysteriously destroyed again at night. The saint goes on to give 
us the reason for this: “Gallus,” he says, “was an upright, just and 
pious man, therefore his building was pleasing to God ; Julius, on the 
contrary, although he appeared to be a good Christian, had a wicked 
heart, was addicted to sorcery, and inclined to be an idolater.” 
Hence the Lord says: “Praise is not seemly in the mouth of a 
sinner” (Ecclus. xv. 9), and exhorteth us by the Prophet Isaias 
(i. 16), “Wash yourselves, be clean, take away the evil of your 
devices from my eyes; cease to be perverse, learn to do well, seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge for the fatherless, defend 
the widow. And then come, and I will hear you and reward you 
according to your deserts!” 

3. To be acceptable to God and meritorious, our good works must, 
moreover, be performed for the love of God, and with the intention 
of glorifying Him. 

St. Thomas Aquinas tells us that “the merit of attaining eternal 
life is above all things to be ascribed to love; the other virtues merit 
the same, yet not of themselves, but solely by the power of love.” 
St. Paul writes: “If I speak with the tongues of men and angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or tinkling cym- 
bal. And if I should have prophecy, and should know all mysteries, 
and all knowledge; and if I should have all faith, so as to remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And if I should 
distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should deliver my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing” 
(I. Cor. xiii, 1-3). Yes, charity is so potent that it renders the most 
insignificant work meritorious. What indeed can be more trifling 
than to give a drink of water to a thirsty person? And yet Our 
Saviour declares that: “Whosoever shall give to drink to one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
Amen, I say to you, he shall not lose his reward” (Matt. x. 42). 

You see, dear brethren, how our good works should be 
performed, so that they may be acceptable to God and deserving of 
the kingdom of heaven: they must have the assistance of divine 
grace, they must be performed in a state of grace and for the love 
of God. How unwise for us to remain, if only for a day, in mortal 
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sin, depriving our works of supernatural merit. What a misfortune, 
again, were we to perform our good works without one upward 
glance at God, without the proper motive! Let us then remove at 
once, and before it is too late, these obstacles, and follow the apostle’s 
advice: ““All whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ” (Col. iii. 17). And: “Therefore 
whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever you do; do all things for 
the glory of God” (I. Cor. x. 31). Amen. 





THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. SULLIVAN. 


“T say to you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other.”—Luke xviii. 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. In to-day’s gospel, we have the well known parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican. Sinners have often based upon it the false 
assurance that they, like the publican, will be easily forgiven, and the 
negligent also taking a wrong view of the condemnation of the Pharisee, 
conceal their own carelessness by carping at those who are more faithful, 
-at least in the outward observances of duty. 

II. There is need of a correct understanding of this parable. The 
Pharisee was most scrupulous in all his external or public obligations and 
was, consequently, highly esteemed by the Jews. His besetting fault was 
formalism. The publican, on the other hand, was a renegade, a tax- 
gatherer, a representative of oppression and he was, therefore, despised. 

III. Both, responding to that common impulse in man to look to a 
superior being for help, came to pray at the appointed place of prayer— 
the temple. On their present dispositions, as expressed by their respective 
prayers, and not on their past lives, did Our Lord pass judgment. 

IV. The Pharisee’s prayer (a) thanksgiving first, (b) the sins he 
had avoided, (c) the good works he had done. These were all excellent. 
However, (a) his pride—forgets in whose presence he is, (b) his self- 
assurance—he took to himself all the credit for his good deeds, and (c) 
his uncharitable judgment—puts himself above his neighbor—these are the 
causes of his condemnation. The publican is justified because (a) of 
his humility—his acts on entering the temple, calls himself a sinner, (b) 
his contrition—asks for present forgiveness of his sins, (c) his purpose 
of amendment. 

V. Our lesson—neither man is perfect—best in both makes for per- 
fection—avoid the presumption, self assurance, self-justification of the 
Pharisee, as well as the gross sins from which he was free. Learn of the 
publican to be humble in God’s presence, to repent for past offenses and 
make a firm resolve of amendment for the future. Put all trust in God 
and let Him pass judgment both on ourselves and on our neighbor. 


The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, like that of the 
Good Shepherd, and the Unjust Steward, is one with which all of 
us are quite familiar. It is so simple in the telling, so pointed in 
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the lesson, and so illustrative of the depth and tenderness of the 
divine insight into the hearts of men, that we find it easy to remem 
ber. 

There is also an element in it which appeals to many of us, but 
which we are, perhaps, not altogether ready to admit. It appeals to 
many inasmuch as it seems to exalt the publican and to condemn the 
Pharisee, that is, it gives, or seems to give, a certain luster to the 
publican by granting an apparently easy pardon to his sinful past, 
while it is not lavish of its praise on the austerity of the Pharisee, 
There seems to be a certain grace added to the publican’s careless 
life, and this lends a shadow of reason to the negligent in their 
carping at or condemning of those who are more exact and more 
careful in the external observances of duty. In the heart of hearts 
there is often a secret pleasure in seeing others brought down to our 
own level, and further, we are exposed to the [’harisee’s mistakes of 
placing our moral condition in favorable comparison with that of 
our neighbor. This is done, when, in reality, we know nothing of 
the exact moral status either of him or of ourselves. We are not 
competent to judge correctly of our own motives, far less can we 
judge of the motives of other men. 

Around this parable many misconceptions have grown up, which 
are due, in most cases, to a failure to understand the position, the 
character and the prayer of the two men concerned. As Our Lord 
was addressing it “to some who trusted in themselves as just, and 
despised others,’ He very naturally took types which would be 
readily undertood by His hearers. 

The Pharisee, as we may observe from the gospel, held a very 
prominent position among the Jews. They were religious men, 
staunch Jews who believed in the Scriptures, avoided the extremes of 
asceticism as practiced by the Essenes, and shunned the worldliness 
of the Herodians. The Pharisee stood firmly for the literal observ 
ance of the law; he was a leader among the people in Israel, His 
besetting fault, so frequently and so severely condemned by Our 
Lord, was hypocrisy, a want of proportion between the internal dis- 
positions or secret actions, and the external declarations or public 
deeds. It was that which we understand to-day by a mere “keeping 
up of appearances,” whatever the reality behind them might be. 
There belonged to this sect, however, such men as the wise Gamaliel 
who defended the apostles before the Sanhedrim, and of whom St 
Paul proudly boasted as his instructor. 
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On the other hand, the publican belonged to a despised class, Ag 
the Pharisee was the champion of Judaism, the publican was a de. 
serter, who preferred the earthly advantages of the heathen to the 
hard lot of the children of promise. He was a tax-gatherer who 
oppressed his fellow countrymen for the enrichment of a foreign 
conqueror. Obliged to pay a specified sum to his employers, he 
retained as his own wage all that he could, by fair means or by foul, 
wrest from the people, over and above the stipulated amount. As he 
had the backing of the law’s strong hand, his margin was made as 
wide as possible, without taking into consideration the hardships or 
the sufferings of his victims. In Jewish eyes, he was the embodi- 
ment of oppression, friendly to Israel’s enemies, hostile to God and 
to His chosen people. Our Lord Himself gave voice to the public 
estimate when He classed the publicans with the most abandoned 
characters: “The publicans and the harlots shall go into the king. 
dom before you” (Matt. xxi. 31). Thus the Pharisee was justly 
esteemed and the publican was, with equal justice, abhorred. Yet, 
from this despised class, St. Matthew was selected to be an apostle 
and Zachaeus to be honored by a visit from the Master. 

If we are to judge men by their works, as we judge trees by their 
fruit, the Pharisee was, in every practical sense, outwardly the better 
man. Yet both of them, feeling that impulse by which in times of 
want, of danger, of loneliness, man instinctively calls upon his God— 
the publican, as well as the Pharisee, went up into the temple—to 
the place where God had directed they should go—to pray. They 
obeyed the common instinct of man to appeal to a being higher than 
himself, for light and help and comfort. At the outset, then, they 
had this in common—they went to the same place for the same pur- 
pose—recognizing the temple as the place specially set aside for 
prayer, and esteeming or acknowledging prayer as the link that con- 
nects earth with heaven, the impotence of man with the power of 
God. 

You will notice it is not on their past lives that Our Lord pro- 
nounces judgment, but on the prayer, and on the dispositions with 
which each offered his prayer to God in the temple. The judgment 
could be passed readily, for neither followed any formula, and con- 
sequently expressed himself as he would. The prayers reveal the 
nature of the men, for a man prays in the spirit in which he lives, 
and his prayers are a gauge of his spiritual life and progress. 

What difference, then, exists here, that the publican went down 
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to his house justified rather than the Pharisee? If we are to be- 
lieve the one, he was an exemplary man, the other, a self-confessed 
sinner. The one thanks God for past mercies, the other asks for 
present mercies. Thanksgiving and petition are equally important 
parts of prayer. 

“God, I thank Thee,” begins the Pharisee. Surely his thankfulness 
was not condemned. Christ Himself had given thanks to His 
heavenly Father before consecrating at the Last Supper, and also on 
other occasions. St. Paul writes to the Ephesians: “Be ye filled 
with the Holy Ghost—giving thanks for all things in the house 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the Father.” The Pharisee 
had much reason to be thankful in that he had been saved from the 
evil influences, the temptations, the corrupting traditions of the 
publican’s business. It was indeed a reason for gratitude that he 
was able to declare himself guiltless of the gross crimes he men- 
tions. Nor could his fastings or his almsgivings be the object of 
censure, for we read: “The fast of the fourth month, and the fast 
of the fifth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth shall 
be to the House of Juda, joy and gladness and great solemnities” 
(Za. viii. 10), and again: “Tithes of the land, whether of corn or 
of the fruits of trees, are the Lord’s and are multiplied to Him” 
(Le. xxvii. 30). It appears then that he had fulfilled the law to 
the letter. If we take his own account of himself as substantially 
true, and we cannot reasonably doubt it, why, we ask, was he not 
justified? The prayer exactly expresses the Pharisee’s character, it 
reveals the man himself. From the list of good deeds he had per- 
formed, and the vile sins he had avoided, we would know aBouT 
the man, but the prayer, as it stands, lifts the veil of his inmost 
thoughts and lays bare the man himself ; he stands exposed as a self- 
satisfied egoist. 

In the first place he forgot the tremendous difference between him- 
self and the One into whose presence he came, forgot that he stood 
before Him Who is perfectly, essentially holy, in whose eyes the 
heavens themselves are not spotless; forgot that he was not talking 
to his moral equal, that between the sinning and the sinful and the 
All Holy there is an infinite chasm. Moreover, had he humbly 
thanked God, remembering that his deliverance from gross sins was 
due to God’s grace, that the advantages of position and training were 
the gifts of God’s mercy, he would have prayed well. But he 
prayed with himself, rather than to God. He recognized in a way, 
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it is true, that what he possessed came from God; but he turned in 
upon himself an eye of tranquil self-approval, of self-complacency, 
and rejoiced that though God had bestowed privileges and favors 
upon him, the merit for the use he had made of them, was exely. 
sively his own. God had given him the foundation, but he, by his 
own efforts, had builded the super-structure, and he was proud of 
it. Consequently, he was much pleased with himself, and believed 
that God must feel towards him as he felt towards himself—that he 
was a man entitled to great respect, even from his divine Master, 
for he himself and of himself, had avoided all sins, had done good 
deeds and had kept the law. This self-laudation leads him into 
the second fatal mistake in his prayer—that of comparing himself 
favorably with others: “That I am not as the rest of men, even 
as this publican.” 

It was a serious fault, for if we cannot accurately judge of our 
own standing with God, we surely are not able to speak with av- 
thority on the spiritual condition of our neighbor. There was, 
therefore, no ground of comparison on which the Pharisee could 
justly derive any complacency from the difference between himself 
and others. “To whom much is given, from him much shall be 
required” is an old principle of justice, of which he seems to have 
no idea. Could he honestly say that he had availed himself fully of 
all the opportunities that had been given him? Could he justly say 
that he and his neighbor had started on an equal footing in the race 
of life; that there was no difference in their training, religious or 
otherwise, in their surroundings, in their temptations? Could he 
fairly state that a violation of a law by the publican would be as 
severely judged by God, as a like violation of the same law by hin- 
self? He could not, for we have no power of insight to know what 
actuates other men. We do not know the motive which leads to the 
act, the temptation, the weakness which causes the fall—that, in- 
deed, all that is in the hands of God who “is greater than our hearts 
and knows all things.” 

With this rash judgment, there was also a complete lack of charity 
in attributing to the publican, sins of which he might not have been 
guilty, and in the utter contempt he shows for the man, as well as 
for his profession. Presumption and haughtiness killed the eff- 
ciency of the Pharisee’s prayer. 

Let us now turn to the publican, and note the striking difference. 
From his prayer, we know not only that he was a sinner, but that 
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he was a repentant sinner. His first act is one of self-humiliation ; 
he stands afar off—deeming himself unworthy so much as to lift up 
his eyes unto heaven. There is no sign of self-assurance, or self- 
satisfaction ; he sees in himself nothing to recommend him to divine 
mercy, for which he now cries unto God. From the depths of ac- 
knowledged sin and the misery occasioned by it, he lifts up his soul 
in pleadings for help. He is unconscious of the Pharisee’s pres- 
ence; he does not impute base motives or grievous sins to his 
neighbor. His own heart condemned him and he thinks only of 
obtaining mercy for himself; he looks for it in the way in which 
God led him to expect it—as a sinner. He confesses he has sinned 
against God in outward act, and strikes his breast to indicate that in 
his inmost thoughts, also, has he sinned: “O God, be merciful to me 
a sinner.” He recognizes that God is the source of all grace, ac- 
knowledges his own vileness, and begs for the saving mercy that will 
justify him. Because he went with humility, went with confidence to 
the throne of grace, he obtained mercy and grace in seasonable aid, 
and “went down to his house justified rather than the other.” Pride 
and exclusiveness, self-glorification, shall have no place in the king- 
dom of God, humility is the only passport which can obtain for us an 
entrance there. 

The Pharisee missed the entrance into the kingdom altogether, 
the publican stood on the threshold and could enter if he would 
make the necessary sacrifice. That he was prepared to make the 
sacrifice, and actually did make it, there can be little doubt. On his 
true repentance and deep self-abasement, he was plucked like a brand 
from the fire. His heart had been lifted from the things of earth 
to those of heaven, his eyes had been opened to the light, and he 
felt and saw his own unworthiness, and God’s infinite holiness. Had 
he, in the fulfilment of his duties, been guilty of extortion and wrong 
doing, like another Zachaeus, he surely would make restitution, else 
there would have been no justification. Had there been no sorrow, 
no detestation of his past offenses, he would not have humbled him- 
self before God nor besought his merciful forgiveness. Had he in- 
tended to return to the exactions and tricks of his trade, his present 
act would show that his conscience was alive to his sin and his 
condemnation, not his justification, would have been pronounced! 
As it was, he hated and forsook his past life, and hence its trans- 
gressions were blotted out. 

There are two things to be learned from these considerations ; 
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one is that we must avoid the presumptuous self-reliance, or self- 
justification of the Pharisee, and the other that we must imitate 
the humility and the repentance of the publican. Neither is perfect 
in himself but the union of what is best in both, makes the perfect 
man. 

Do not imagine that the pride and the presumption of the Pharisee 
exhibit themselves only in the self-righteousness resulting from the 
outward observances of religious duties. This is but one of the many 
ways in which these evils find their expression. The custom of 
condemning faults and sins to which we are in no way tempted, and 
the habit of blaming the ways and errors of others, are subtle means 
of justifying ourselves. We think to cover our own flagrant offenses 
against the law, by much insistence on the transgressions of our 
neighbor. We unfortunately see the mote in our brother’s eye and 
miss the beam in our own; in other words, we bring upon ourselves 
the anger of God by censuring the pardonable slips of our neighbor 
and condoning our own grievous sins, and consequently the Phari- 
see’s mistake becomes our own, of thanking God that we are not 
as the rest of men, who are, in reality, leading more exemplary lives 
than ourselves. 

It would also be a serious misunderstanding of the parable, were 
we to see in the publican’s justification an easy forgiveness of sin, a 
reason for making light, as it were, of sin on the ground that an 
humbly offered prayer will cleanse us of gross iniquities. His out- 
ward acts of humility and his prayer for mercy were not sufficient of 
themselves to blot out a long system of injustice and corruption. 
He was justified rather than the other, because, in his heart, he was 
sorry for all his past offenses, justified because his outbreak of self- 
reproach sprung from an internal hatred of his former transgres- 
sions, justified because he there and then resolved, firmly resolved, to 
mend his ways for the better. The cry for mercy was the beginning 
of the renewed life of his soul; it was in purpose and effect, the 
petition of David: “Create in me a new heart, O Lord.” 

Let us learn to do the good works of the Pharisee, and to avoid the 
grievous sins from which he declared himself to be free. It is no 
small thing to be saved from theft and extortion and adulteries. Let 
us check our gluttony by self-denial and our covetousness by alms- 
giving ; and then, like the publican, we may be assured that, stand- 
ing in need of mercy, we may obtain it of God by sincere and humble 
repentance for our sins of the past, and by firm resolve for the future. 
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We may think ourselves justified, but we have no assurance of our 
own sinlessness for our very hearts condemn us. We have, how- 
ever, the assurance of God’s infinite love, and He will plant a germ 
of that saving love in the hearts of those who will turn to Him as did 
the publican. Let us seek to know ourselves as best we may, to ex- 
amine the state of our conscience here, and to put all our trust in 
God, that the precious blood of His Son might mercifully cleanse 
us now, that hereafter we may go into His house justified. 





FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION. 
ASSUMPTA EST MARIA IN COELUM. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B. 


SYNOPSIS.—In the liturgical prayers of the Office and the Mass, there is 
no distinct mention of the Corporal Assumption. It is not an article of 
faith. It is a pious belief of which the Church approves. To reject that 
pious belief “would be a mark of insolent temerity.” Let us, then, con- 
sider Mary’s assumption into heaven (1)as a triumph for her, (2) as a 
great advantage to us. 

I. The Roman Empire used to accord to its generals a triumph for 
having defeated its enemies. Mary had limited Satan’s power; had given 
an example of every virtue; “had chosen the better part.” Therefore, 
God accorded to her a triumph. After death, her soul was reunited to her 
body. Christ, accompanied by angels and the souls of the just, came to 
conduct her to heaven. Received with acclamations. Crema and 
seated near her divine Son. This was her triumph. 

II. That triumph is our advantage. She is our Mother, having been 
given to us, from the Cross, by our Redeemer. As our mother, she loves 
us and takes the deepest interest in our welfare. She has immense influ- 
ence with Jesus Christ. She exercises that in our behalf, by interceding 
with Him to obtain for us the graces of which we stand in need. If we 
have sinned, and if by God’s grace we wish to rise from our sins, she 
will help us not to be appalled by the difficulties standing in our way. 
Having risen from our sins, she will, by her prayers in our behalf, enable 
us to persevere. She will obtain for us grace not only to avoid sin, but 
to do good and by doing good to prove our love for God. 

Conclusion—Join with Holy Church in contemplating Mary’s tri- 
umph and in rejoicing at it. Keep before your mind the advantage which 
that triumph procures for you, and so make use of that advantage that you 
also one day may deserve to enter the kingdom of your Father. 


On this day the Holy Church celebrates the crowning grace of Our 
Lady’s life—her glorious assumption into heaven. Now, although in 
the liturgical prayers used in the Office of the Mass of the feast there 
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is no distinct mention of Mary’s corporal assumption into heaven, yet 
from the fact that during the octave the lessons are taken from a 
work written by St. John Damascene, in which work the saint gives 
a detailed account of this corporal assumption, it is evident that the 
Church approves of and encourages this pious belief. Nevertheless, 
while encouraging and approving it, she does not declare it to be an 
article of faith. Consequently, we are not obliged to believe it under 
penalty of grave sin, though our refusal to accept that which has in 
its favor the general consensus or agreement of theologians and the 
approval of the Church, “would be a mark of insolent temerity” 
(Melchior Canus. De locis Theol.: xii. Io). 

Therefore, we may piously believe that just as Our Lord’s body, 
after His death, “was not suffered to see corruption,” so also Our 
Lady’s body after her death “was not suffered to see corruption,” be- 
cause her life, the mystery of the Incarnation, and the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, seem to call for this departure from the 
general law affecting all the other children of Adam. Let us, then, on 
this great festival, consider Mary’s assumption into heaven as a tri- 
umph for her and as a great advantage to us. 

1. In the history of the Roman Empire we read that when any of 
its great military men returned from a campaign in which he had 
crushed its enemies and extended the boundaries of its far-reaching 
power, the Senate accorded him a triumph, that is to say, suffered 
him to enter and make a progress through the city, preceded by his 
victorious troops and followed by a long train of captives, and of 
chariots laden with rich spoils. He was led to the capitol where the 
victor’s crown was placed upon his brow; he was thanked in the 
nation’s name by the consuls, and acclaimed by the enthv- 
siastic shouts of the people. The day of Our Lady’s death 
was her day of triumph. She was the woman promised to fallen 
man, the woman that in the fulness of time should come as a cham- 
pion, and through her Omnipotent Son should crush the serpent’s 
head. By the privilege accorded to her of exemption from the 
original stain, she had limited the empire of Satan over the human 
race. By her sinless life an example was given to the world to be 
copied and imitated by innumerable millions who throughout the 
centuries should tread in her footsteps. She contemned the paltry, 
perishable things which the adversary of God offers to men in ex 
change for their souls, and chose the better part—to be a lowly one 
in God’s house, to be poor, to share in the mortifications and humilia- 
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tions of Jesus Christ her Son and her God. Therefore, on the day of 
her death, that Omnipotent Son accorded to her a glorious triumph 
on her accession to the kingdom of heaven—a kingdom promised to 
all who shall imitate her in her victory over God’s enemies. 

In order to help us in our meditation on this Our Lady’s triumph, 
holy men in their writings have represented the heavenly court as 
eagerly awaiting the advent of the spotless Virgin—the ark that had 
been prepared for the abode of the Incarnate Word, and as crying 
out in the words of the Psalmist, to Christ on the day of His ascen- 
sion: “Arise, O Lord, into thy resting place; thou and the ark which 
thou hast sanctified” (Ps. cxxxi. 8). The first part of this longing 
desire of His heavenly courtiers Our Lord satisfied when, on the 
day of His ascension, He returned as the God-man to the kingdom 
of His Father; but He delayed for some few years, to accede to the 
second part of their petition, because Our Lady’s presence on earth 
was necessary for yet awhile longer. The well-being of the infant 
Church demanded it, the apostles needed it, as some sort of compen- 
sation for the loss of Christ’s visible presence among them; the faith- 
ful required that she might stand before them as a living example of 
all the virtues that the Redeemer had taught. When, however, the 
fulness of time had come, He most graciously answered their ardent 
prayer : “He went to His resting place, He and the ark which He had 
sanctified.” 

How shall we bring home to ourselves that glorious moment when, 
after her death and entombment, her spotless soul was reunited to 
her immaculate body, when her Son Jesus Christ came to meet her 
and conduct her to the kingdom of His Father? We may bring it 
home to ourselves by representing to our mental vision the glittering 
array of the heavenly spirits and the vast army of the just made per- 
fect, whose souls had accompanied Our Lord to the kingdom of His 
Father on the day of His ascension, as preceding the Redeemer to 
the tomb in which lay the earthly tabernacle of Mary’s beautiful soul. 
At His word, that soul once again informed the virginal flesh of her 
who had been conceived without sin. She awoke, as it were, by a 
new birth, and both mother and son were once more united in a 
fond embrace which recalled the days of their earthly pilgrimage. 
We may picture to ourselves that ever devoted Son as addressing 
His mother in the words of the Canticle: “Arise, make haste, my 
love, my dove, my beautiful one, and come” (Cant. viii. 5). The 
winter of your sojourning on earth is now past. The rain of ad- 
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versity which ever beat upon you, is gone. The flowers of your 
virtues have appeared in our land. Arise; my beautiful one and 
come (Cant. ii. 10). The loving mother at once obeys the mandate 
of the great King. The angelic hosts bear her up. They precede, 
they accompany, they follow her on the triumphal procession which 
wings its way towards the golden gates. As they draw nigh, there 
breaks forth from that exulting host the joyous shout that calls upon 
the guardians of those portals of bliss to throw them wide open for 
the ingress of this mighty army: “Up with your gates, O ye princes, 
and be ye lifted up, O ye eternal gates, that the King of glory and His 
immaculate mother, our queen, may enter.” Filled with admiration 
at her entrancing beauty, the angelic watchmen cry out to the ad- 
vancing host: “Who is this that cometh up from the desert of the 
world, flowing with delights, abounding with virtues, leaning on 
her beloved, our great captain leader?” The heavenly spirits sur- 
rounding Mary, reply: “This is the Virgin full of grace; the 
blessed among women; the beloved of the Most High; the most 
beautiful of His creatures; the glory of Jerusalem, the joy of Israel, 
the honor of her people.” Thus, in triumph does Mary enter the 
kingdom of her Son. She kneels before the eternal Father, and 
there is placed upon her brow that glorious diadem which her hu- 
mility and her virtues have merited. This is the day of triumph that 
we celebrate on the feast of Mary’s assumption into heaven. 

2. Mary is now the queen of heaven. Though so far above us, she 
is our mother; for, while hanging on the Cross, Jesus gave her that 
relationship when, to St. John who stood beneath Him as our repre- 
sentative He said: “Son, behold thy mother.” If, then, her assump- 
tion into heaven was a triumph for her, the fact that she is there as 
our mother, seated in glory nigh to Jesus, our Saviour, is for us a 
great advantage. Why do I say this? Because she has immense 
influence with Jesus, our sovereign Lord; because she is filled with 
a mother’s love for us. Even when on earth, her influence with him 
was very great, so great, indeed, that He granted what she asked, 
when, to comply with her request, He had to work a miracle, though 
the time for such a manifestation of His omnipotence had not yet 
come. How much greater must that influence be now that she has 
been by Him constituted queen of all His creatures? Therefore, we 
may reasonably infer that, in whatever cause she chooses to exercise 
her influence, she will obtain from her divine Son a favorable answer 
to her request; for with respect to Him, we may liken her to that 
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woman of Thecua who obtained from David the pardon of his 
son Absalom (II. Kings xiv). In fact, the holy men whose writings 
have enabled us to make this comparison, are bold enough to say 
that her power to obtain favors from God, by means of prayer, is 
greater than the united power of all the other saints of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. But, we may ask, will she exercise this power in our 
behalf? In other words, has she the will to aid us by joining her 
intercession with our feeble petitions? That she has this good will 
in our regard, there can be no doubt. Does not the gospel narrative 
supply us with at least one instance which proves her deep interest in 
the troubles and trials of those whom she loves? From that one 
instance, may we not infer that, loving us as a mother loves her 
children, she will take as deep an interest in us and will exert her 
influence with Jesus to procure for us the favors which we ask? At 
the marriage feast of Cana, seeing the shame and confusion to which 
the failure of the wine was about to expose her humble hosts, she at 
once turned to Jesus, in their behalf, with that beautifully suggestive 
prayer: “Son, they have no wine.” She was full of good will then, 
to help those who were in difficulties. She must be far more willing 
to aid us, now that she is our mother in heaven. Being our mother, 
she will have for us a mother’s love, a mother’s readiness to fly to the 
assistance of her children. Therefore, we need never doubt of her 
will to help us, and to procure for us any grace that is necessary for 
our salvation. 

It may be that after a life of sin, the divine light is mercifully 
flashed into our darkened soul. We see the baseness of sin, the 
beauty of holiness. That vision fills us at one and the same time 
with shame and with at least some feeble desire of reform. Let us 
not neglect the grace thus offered. Let us not despair of mercy from 
Him Whom we have so grievously offended, Whose wrath we have 
sO many reasons to dread. Have we not in Mary an advocate whom 
Jesus has told us to regard as her own children all those whom He 
has deigned to call His brothers? “Woman, behold thy son! He is 
moved by my grace. He wishes to repent.” Therefore, let us turn 
to her. She will not be deaf to our prayers. She will pray with us 
and for us. She will say to our justly irritated Lord: “Oh! look 
upon me and have mercy on me; and save the son of thy handmaid” 
(Ps. Ixxxv. 16). God will hear that prayer of the mother’s heart. 
He will raise us up, and we shall walk in the way of His com- 
mandments. 
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That way, however, is a rugged and steep one for those who have 
been accustomed to stride so easily along the smooth broad road that 
leads to the abyss; for great is the force of evil habits, and conse- 
quently, there will be many a shameful relapse, many a broken vow, 
the undoing of many a noble effort. Pleasure entices; the passions 
exercise their tyranny; human respect blocks the way. Is there, 
then, no hope? Shall the miserable sinner desist from his efforts to 
reform, and deem salvation impossible? No; let him take courage. 
Mary is the mother of mercy. She knows the weakness of human 
nature. She compassionates that weakness. Therefore, we must 
again and again have recourse to her powerful intercession. She 
will surely obtain for us the grace of constancy and perseverance in 
the way of righteousness. 

In that difficult way, there are many virtues to be acquired when 
the soul has been cleansed of its multitudinous sins. Mere freedom 
from evil will not suffice for a true servant of God. Not only he 
must avoid the evil of which he was formerly guilty, he must give 
himself up to the practice of good works—that is to say, he must 
acquire habits of virtue. What a difficult task is this! It is a task 
as difficult as that of transforming a desert into a garden of plenty. 
There must be uprooting, digging, planting, and watering; there 
must be patience in waiting for the harvest; there must be courage 
and perseverance in the face of failure. In the past we have, per- 
haps, given our love to everything except God. That love which 
has twined itself round perishable and unworthy objects, must now 
be slowly and painfully detached from them and trained to fasten 
itself upon eternal good things. Those eternal good things fall not 
beneath the ken of our senses. They seem to be at a great distance 
from us. They are abstract, intangible ; whereas the good things that 
have captivated us are beneath our very hands, full of beauty and 
attractiveness. Our hearts have gone out to them; we are on fire 
for them ; absorbed, as it were, in them. Ah! here in very truth is a 
difficulty ; for, we cannot feel for God—at least in the initial stage 
of conversion—that love which we feel for what we see with our 
eyes and feel with our hands. Nevertheless our love for God will 
be true, real love when we withdraw our affections from those things 
on which He has set His ban; when in spite of much internal revolt, 
we are just to our fellowmen; when we refrain from passing severe 
judgments on their actions ; when we forgive them the offenses which 
they have committed against us. All these good deeds being per- 
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formed by us because God so wills it, are so many acts of love to 
Him, so many withdrawings of our heart’s affections from that 
which He does not will. In the performance of these acts of virtue, 
what help shall we not receive, what help may we not look for from 
Mary our advocate in heaven? As her whole being was given up to 
love of God and of God’s rational creatures, it is her most ardent 
desire that each of us should be occupied in the exercise of this virtue 
and its acquisition. Therefore, her help will be given to those who 
desire to love God, and that help will enable us manfully to endure 
the many bitter mortifications inseparable from the struggle to with- 
draw our affections from created things and to twine them round 
God. 

When misfortunes envelop us, as they are sure to do, during our 
life pilgrimage, she will procure for us that Christian resignation 
which makes the soul bow with humble submission before the in- 
scrutable providence of God. She will aid us to be fervent in prayer 
by which the heavenly treasure-house is thrown open to us. She 
will obtain for us the power to do good, to make progress in union 
with God, and daily to increase our store of divine grace. Thus it 
is that Mary’s assumption into heaven is, at one and the same time, 
a triumph for her and a great advantage to us. 

Therefore, on this the day of her triumph, do you, the members 
of the Church militant, join yourselves with the members of the 
Church triumphant. Go forth to the tomb of the Immaculate Virgin. 
Behold the risen Christ surrounded by the angelic host, and by 
the vast multitudes whom His blood has redeemed, approaching that 
hallowed spot. Listen to His sweet words as He speaks to the inani- 
mate form of His beloved mother, not in words of command, as 
once before. He spoke while standing over the tomb of Lazarus, but 
in works of loving invitation: “Arise, my love, my beautiful one, 
and come.” Witness that wondrous awaking from the sleep of 
death, that birth to a new life, that union of son and mother. Then 
in spirit, accompany that bright array of heavenly courtiers, till 
their countless millions reach the golden gates, through which, alas! 
you may not yet pass to the glorious city beyond. They, indeed, 
with song of exultation pour through the wide open portals, you 
are left without, witnesses of but not sharers in the triumph. Never- 
theless, bear in mind that you also have reason to rejoice. You 
have now in heaven, nigh to the throne of God, an advocate, a pow- 
erful advocate to pray with you and for you. You have 
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sinned; she will help you to repent. You have entangled 
yourselves in the meshes of evil habits ;.she will enable you to burst 
through them. You will fail, perhaps, many a time in your good 
purposes ; she will procure for you the grace to rise and to persevere, 
the grace of prayer, the grace daily to advance in perfection till at 
last, you also, on the day of your death, will triumphantly enter the 
gates of the Eternal City, forever to rejoice with her in the king- 
dom of your Father, your Redeemer, your God. 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
BLASPHEMY. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0. S. N. 


“And the string of his tongue was loosed; and he spoke right.”—Mark vii. 35. 


SYNOPSIS.—The nature and baseness of blasphemy. In other sins the cul- 
prit does not aim directly at his Creator, as he does in blasphemy. 
Therefore, so much greater offense. The folly of the blasphemer. 


The Evangelist St. Mark in the gospel of to-day commends 
the deaf mute to whom the Saviour restored hearing and speech, 
not because he can now speak well and distinctly, but because what 
he said was right and just. As soon as the string of his tongue was 
loosed he commenced to praise and to glorify the divine omnipotence 
and mercy, and to return thanks to God for the benefit received. 
Dear brethren, we, too, have good reason to do likewise, for from 
our youth we have been blessed with the gifts of hearing and speech 
and we ought therefore to thank the Lord God, to praise and bless 
Him. Unfortunately, however, this good God receives too often, 
instead of praise, dishonor; instead of thanks, insults; instead of 
glory insolent blasphemy. What is blasphemy? 

God is blasphemed when we speak with derision of Him, of His 
attributes, His providence, or of the saints and holy angels, when 
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from anger or impatience we curse and swear or desecrate that 
which is most sacred. 

When some one sins against his neighbor, there is not necessarily a 
wish to offend God. For instance, a man steals, quarrels, injures, 
and yet he may have no thought to offend God. The thief wants to 
get rich, the angry man wants to be revenged upon his enemy, the 
sensual man wishes to satisfy his passions, yet not one directly wishes 
to offend God thereby. But the blasphemer strikes at God, intention- 
ally. Other sins are committed for the most part through weakness, 
frivolity or negligence, but blasphemy through malice. The impure 
seek in sinful pleasures the satisfying of their desires, the miser seeks 
money ; the proud strive for honors ; but the blasphemer finds neither 
pleasure nor profit in his cursing and swearing. Who can estimate 
the magnitude of the offense of blaspheming, cursing and swearing 
against the Almighty? An insult to a king is undoubtedly a more 
serious affair than to offend a beggar, and it is infinitely more 
grievous to offend God than to offend a human being. 

What is man, that he dare blaspheme God, and call down upon 
himself the wrath of the Lord? The Jews in the Old Law had such a 
horror of blasphemy that if ever they heard it, they closed their ears 
and cried aloud as if calling down the vengeance of God upon such 
crime. They tore their garments in order to show that the heart 
of man should be torn with sorrow, and that those who heard the 
blasphemer should mourn and lament at such a crime. 

We read in the Bible that when the messenger of King Sen- 
nacherib blasphemed and reviled God, Isaias answered the offender : 
“Whom has thou reproached, and whom hast thou blasphemed? 
Against whom hast thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thy eyes on 
high? Against the holy one of Israel” (IV. Kings. xix. 22). That 
same night an angel of God came and slew the camp of the Assyrians, 
one hundred and fifty-eight thousand men. The king returned to 
Ninive to invoke in the temple there his idol Nesroch, but was slain 
by his own son. 

And what do we Christians do? If we were to rend our gar- 
ments as often as we hear a blasphemous utterance, our garments 
would not remain whole for a day, for this sin is committed daily, 
even by some Christians. How often do we not hear blasphemy upon 
blasphemy in the public highways? Many workers in the fields or in 
the workshop curse and curse even without provocation. How many 
curse the poor unreasoning beast if it does not do exactly as they 
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wish! How many those that think and speak offensively of God 
and His attributes! Very many again take an oath upon the slight- 
est occasion. Others doubt of God’s mercy, or sin presuming on that 
mercy. O rash sinner, what harm has your loving Father, your 
Creator, your Redeemer, your Preserver done to you? If you insult 
one equal to you you have to apologize and make satisfaction. If 
even man will not permit the defamation of his character to go un- 
heeded, why should God suffer blasphemy to go unpunished? In 
the Old Law the Lord commanded that: “He that curseth his father 
or mother shall die the death” (Exod. xxi. 17). Now if any one 
who has cursed his earthly parents has merited death, what must he 
expect who blasphemes his heavenly Father? If God punishes 
those who take the name of the Lord in vain, what will become of 
those who blaspheme ? 

Take this to heart, my dear brethren, and avoid for the 
future all blaspheming, scoffing, cursing and swearing. God is the 
best of fathers to us, and our greatest Benefactor, how then can we 
dare so to insult Him? Christ, the Son of God, has ransomed us at 
the price of His Precious Blood, and He is our Mediator and Inter- 
cessor with the Father ; how may we ever offend Him? 

When the holy Martyr Polycarp was urged to blaspheme Christ, 
he said: “For eighty-six years have I served Christ, and never did 
He harm me in the least; how can I curse and blaspheme Him 
who has always preserved me?” 

We are informed by the Abbot Poemon that he once taught a 
young man, much inclined to blasphemy, to repeat in the time of 
temptation the following words: “I am tempted to biaspheme 
God, but I have no cause to do so.” Neither have we any cause, 
dear brethren! Moreover we should strive as much as is in our 
power to prevent others from offending God in this way and renew 
this resolution as often as we say the “Our Father : hallowed be Thy 
name!” Amen. 
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THE PRICELESS GIFT OF FAITH. 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“Without faith it is impossible to please God.”—Heb. xi. 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—To be saved I must worship God by faith—faith necessary for 
beatification. What is faith? (1) A gift 1. e., light, supernatural, dispo- 
sition, virtue. (2) An act—(a) belief; (b) im things revealed; (c) be- 
cause God has revealed them. Explain habit by examples. Co-operation 
with the gift by an act of faith is necessary. Reason not degraded but 
exalted by faith. Frequently repeat acts of faith; thank God for the gift. 


You will remember, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, that question 
in the Catechism, “Why did God make me ;” and the answer: “God 
made me to know Him, love Him, and serve Him in this world, and 
to be happy with Him for ever in the next.” You will remember also 
another question and answer, in which we are told how we are to 
reach that end and attain that high destiny for which God created 
us: “What must you do to save your soul?” “To save my soul, I 
must worship God by faith, hope, and charity: that is, I must believe 
in Him, I must hope in Him, and I must love Him with all my 
heart.” 

How many times in our lives have we read and learned and re- 
peated these simple questions and answers: Why did God make 
me? For Himself—to know, love, and serve Him; to be happy 
with Him forever. What must I do to save my soul? I must wor- 
ship Him by faith, hope, and charity, and yet how little, perhaps, we 
have understood or grasped the grand, the magnificent truths which 
these simple words set forth! 

From the earliest ages men who have not had the light of divine 
revelation have asked themselves anxiously questions which our 
Catholic Catechism answers for every child. Where did I come 
from? Who made me? What is to be my fate, my destiny at the 
last? Why am I here, a living, thinking soul, with so many possi- 
bilities for good, and so many possibilities for evil? What is the 
meaning of this life, with its joys and sorrows; its few pleasures 
and its many cares? Great and learned men of old have studied 
these all-important questions for all the years of a lifetime, and 
have found but uncertain and doubtful answers. Let us thank God 
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for the light of His revelation, which has taught us truths which 
the greatest heathen philosophers could not discover. We were 
made for happiness, the Catechism tells us. That constant, burning 
desire for happiness which evety human soul feels was made to be 
satisfied to the fuli. And how? By the possession of God Him- 
self. “I myself,” He tells us, “will be thy reward exceeding great,” 
Look up to heaven. What are the blessed souls in heaven doing? 
They are contemplating God; they are drinking in the truth and 
beauty and goodness which God is. God makes Himself known to 
them: fills them with Himself. There, St. Paul tells us, “I shall 
know even as I am known.” That happiness, dear brethren, of 
which the Catechism speaks, is the happiness of seeing God face to 
face; of knowing Him most intimately as our dear Friend; and of 
loving Him with a rapturous ectasy of love awakened by the sight 
and knowledge of His infinite beauty and goodness. 

One of the highest pleasures which earth affords us is the close 
friendship of a noble and good man. To be the intimate friend of 
such a man; to share the inmost thoughts of his heart; to have no 
secrets from him; to confide in him and have his sympathy and to 
give to him a like sympathy and confidence—is not that a great 
happiness? What must it be to know God in that way? To 
love God and be loved by Him in a free familiarity of 
friendship? And that is the happiness of heaven for which we 
are made. That is what is meant by the beatific vision. It is seeing 
God—though not with our bodily eyes. Our bodily eyes, indeed, 
will in heaven be entranced by the sight of the visible glory going 
out from His throne, and by the sight of the glorified human form 
and features of the Son of God made Man; but when we speak of 
the beatific vision we mean more than this; we mean a very perfect 
knowledge and appreciation of what God is: a very perfect insight 
into the depths of His infinite perfections ; the sweet unending con- 
templation, with all the powers of our understanding, of His unr- 
speakable beauty. But how are we poor finite creatures to be lifted 
up to this marvelous knowledge of God; this “knowing God even 
as we are known;” this “seeing God face to face?” God Himself 
has told us that no one, in this life, can look upon His unveiled 
glory and live. God said to Moses: “Thou canst not see my face; 
man shall not see me and live” (Exod. xxxiii. 20). We have no 
power within us by which we can look upon God and see Him as 
He is; we have no spiritual sight capable of bearing the blinding 
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light of His countenance. All we could do, if left to ourselves, would 
be to learn from His works in creation that there is a God. With 
labor and pains we could find out that He must be good and beau- 
tiful and infinitely perfect; and that He watches over us. But no 
more. Dear brethren, even the blessed in heaven could not see and 
know Him as He is; could not have the beatific vision, if God did 
not give them a supernatural gift, a new added power of the soul 
which we call the “Light of Glory.” Without that gift even the 
blessed could not look upon the face of God. 

And, dear brethren, im this life we Catholics have the beginning 
of that wonderful gift by which the blessed see and know God in 
heaven; we have now, on earth, the seed within us which will blos- 
som out in eternity into the fuller knowledge with which we shall 
know God in the beatific vision ; and that seed, that beginning, is the 
great gift of which the Catechism speaks—the gift of faith. “What 
is faith? Faith is a supernatural gift of God, which enables us to 
believe without doubting, whatever God has revealed.” 

I have said that the happiness of heaven consists in a very full 
and perfect knowledge of God, which is called in Holy Scripture 
“seeing God face to face.” Now in order to lead us to this, God 
has given us certain knowledge about Himself, and His divine na- 
ture, and His dealings with mankind, which we could never have 
discovered for ourselves. He has given us this knowledge by His 
revelation, made by Jesus Christ, who came to teach us these things. 
And we call these things which God has told as about Himself the 
mysteries of our holy religion. God has told us these things be- 
cause they are necessary for us to know now in order that we may 
arrive at that fuller and more perfect knowledge which we shall 
enjoy in heaven. Thus God has revealed to us the fact that in the 
one Godhead there are three distinct persons ; that God the Son be- 
came man for us; that He who died upon the Cross was not only 
man, but truly God, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
He has told us what we must do, what means we must use, in order 
to take to ourselves the benefits of the Redemption of Jesus Christ. 

And all these things are in themselves mysteries—that is to say, 
they are above our human understanding; we could never know 
them by any power of our unaided reason. How, then, can we be 
sure of them; how can we possess, as we do possess, a most sure 
and most firm certainty that they are all true? It is by the holy gift 
of faith—that “supernatural gift which enables us to believe, without 
doubting, whatever God has revealed.” 
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It is called a gift, because God freely gives it to us, and we could 
not attain it by our own efforts, nor deserve it by anything we 
might do by our own natural power. It is called ‘supernatural,’ that 
is, above nature, because it comes from God, and because it leads 
us to the possession of God, and because, by it, we are made certain 
of things quite above our natural powers to know. 

Now it is a law of God’s providence in dealing with our souls, 
that He expects us to do our part towards our salvation. His 
supernatural gifts do not work in us in spite of ourselves, without 
our co-operation. We must co-operate with God; that is, we must 
work together with God in the great work of our salvation. Thus 
St. Paul tells us to work our salvation “with fear and trembling.” 
And so it is with this great and precious gift of faith: we have to 
use it: it is given us to enable us to do something; and that which 
we have to do is in the first place to believe; or in other words to 
make acts of faith. The great gift itself is called the habit or virtue 
of faith. You all know very well the difference between a habit and 
an act; you know that a habit produces acts, and makes them easier 
to perform. And habits may be good or bad. A good habit makes 
us able to readily perform good actions; and a bad habit makes 
us readily perform bad ones. Take the habit of diligence: indus- 
try. That makes us readily, promptly and energetically perform our 
daily work. It is a good habit. Take again, the habit of swearing. 
It makes a man readily break out into oaths and curses on the 
slightest provocation. That, I need not tell you, is a very bad habit, 
not worthy of a Christian. Now you will easily see that a habit is - 
something which is permanent; it is always there, within us; it isa 
fixed disposition of mind, ready to break out into action whenever 
the opportunity for action comes. Although a diligent person is not 
always at work, yet the habit of diligence is always there within 
him, ready to produce its effect in action; and though a foul- 
mouthed man is not swearing all the time, yet there is within him 
the fixed habit of swearing ready to break out into act. So it is with 
the habit of faith. It is not, indeed, a habit which we can acquire of 
ourselves, it is a gift from God; but, like other habits, it stays 
within us, it is fixed in our souls, and it makes us able readily to 
make acts of faith whenever it is proper for us to do so. It is often 
called a virtue—the virtue of faith—for a virtue is only another 
name for a good habit. One way, then, in which God expects us to 
co-operate with Him, and to make use of His great gift—the 
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Virtue of Faith—is by frequently making acts of faith. It is not 
enough for us, by force of the gift of faith, merely to believe in 
a general way what God has revealed: we must do more than 
that. We must often call to mind the great truths which God has 
revealed; and we must rouse up our faith, stir up our belief, and 
say, with thankfulness in our hearts, “O my God, I firmly believe this 
truth which Thou hast taught me.” That is why the Church recom- 
mends us to repeat the act of faith in our daily prayers, and has 
granted large indulgences to those who do so. 

We have seen what is meant by the gift of faith; let us inquire a 
little more closely into the meaning of an act of faith. An act of 
faith is the same as an act of believing. To make a good act of 
faith is to believe with all our hearts some truth of faith which is 
put before us. What do we mean when we say “I believe” such and 
such a thing? Sometimes, when we say in conversation “I believe,” 
we mean only “I think;” as when a man says, “I believe I have 
seen you before.” This is not an act of faith. Again I may say, 
“So and so, who is a great astronomer, predicts that an eclipse of the 
sun will take place next month, and I believe it.” This is an act of 
faith in what is told us. How do I know, how can I feel quite cer- 
tain, as I do feel certain, that the eclipse really will take place? I 
know nothing of astronomy; I cannot go through the calculations 
necessary to find out the fact for myself; yet I am sure of it. I 
do not doubt it. What is the ground of my certainty? It is the 
knowledge and the truthfulness of the astronomer which causes me 
to be certain that the eclipse will take place. He knows what he is 
talking about, he is a truthful man, and could have no possible in- 
terest in telling me a lie about the matter. My act of faith in this 
case is taking a man’s word for a thing which I cannot discover for 
myself, because he knows and is truthful. 

But this is only an act of human faith—of faith in a man. When 
it is God who teaches me some truth, I make an act of divine faith. 
The act of divine faith, then, means accepting by the help of God’s 
grace, some truth revealed by Him. We accept and believe it firmly 
because we know that God’s knowledge and truthfulness are simply 
perfect, and because He Himself teaches us what we are to believe. 
Moreover we are bound to believe what God thus reveals. It is a 
duty which we owe to Him. It is an act of worship, by which we 
recognize His infinite knowledge and truthfulness. That is why 
we are told that we must worship God by faith. By an act of 
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faith we submit our feeble intellects to His infinite knowledge and 
wisdom. There are some people who will say that we degrade and 
lower our intellects by an act of faith. Dear brethren, the very con- 
trary of this is the truth. By faith our intellects are raised and 
exalted far above their natural powers, and made certain of great 
divine truths and facts about God and about our own souls. An- 
other way, dear brethren, in which we must co-operate with God 
who gives us the gift of faith is by endeavoring to live up to the 
holy teachings which we receive. Again, faith requires an effort 
of our own wills. Why is it that so many people do not believe in 
the Catholic religion? Some people will not take the trouble to ex- 
amine into the question whether the truths of the Catholic faith 
really have been taught us by God Himself. They prefer to remain 
in ignorance. They do not make the effort of will necessary to at- 
tend to the matter. Then again, some people, even when they know 
a good deal about the Catholic religion, and have found out good 
reasons for believing in it, yet allow themselves to be drawn away 
by difficulties and objections; by false arguments of unbelievers 
which require an effort of the will to put away; and they fail to 
pray for the grace which would help them. They do not co-operate 
with God who is leading them to the truth. I do not speak here 
of those, and there are many such, who are in perfect good faith. 
Others there are who love the world too much; or prefer to go on 
cherishing some darling sin which they would have to fight against 
if they became Catholics. So they will not make the act of faith; 
they will not accept the gift of faith which God offers to them. 

And, dear brethren, even when we have received through God’s 
mercy, the gift of divine faith, whether we received it as children 
in Baptism, or in later years by conversion to the Catholic religion, 
we still have to use our will in order to preserve the faith whole and 
sound. An effort of will may often be necessary to send away foolish 
doubts; to avoid the plausible arguments we may hear against 
our holy faith; to refrain from reading books which, though amus- 
ing and interesting, would be sure to endanger, and perhaps might 
destroy the precious gift of faith which God has given us. God 
does not compel us to believe; He helps us ; He gives us faith ; but we 
must co-operate with Him by a good and sincere will, in order that 
we may obtain the gift of faith if we have it not, and make good 
use of it if, in His great mercy, we already possess it. 
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SHORT SERMON. 
Our DutiEs To Our NEIGHBOR. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O. S. N. 


“Go, and do thou in like manner.”—Luke x. 37. 


SYNOPSIS.—The great virtue of charity demonstrated in the good Samari- 
tan. Are we mindful of our duties to our neighbor? 


In to-day’s gospel the Saviour praises the gentle Samaritan, be- 
cause he showed mercy to the man who, whilst on his way to Jericho, 
fell amongst robbers, who wounded him and left him half dead 
by the road side. Our Lord not only praises this Samaritan, 
but sets his conduct before us as an example, for He concludes 
with the words: “Go, and do thou in like manner.” Accordingly 
we will to-day contemplate the Samaritan’s compassion and strive 
for the future to walk in his footsteps. 

There had passed by this poor man, who lay wounded and half 
dead in the road, a Jewish priest ; he saw him, and went his way; in 
like manner there came also a Levite, and he saw him and passed on. 
Both of these were bound by their calling to help the unfortunate 
man, but they remained cold and indifferent. Then a Samaritan 
came, an unbeliever, who belonged to a people with whom the Jews 
did not associate. Hardly had he noticed the sufferer, when he was 
moved to compassion, went up to him, bound up his wounds, lifted 
him upon his own beast, took him to an inn and assumed the care 
of him. This unbeliever was the only one to show charity and com- 
passion on the poor afflicted wayfarer. The sufferer was a brother 
in most urgent need of assistance ; this was sufficient for the Samari- 
tan, who asked no questions, but made every sacrifice for the sake 
of his fellowman. 

Dear brethren! This man’s conduct might well put us to shame! 
We are all brethren, not only according to nature, but also accord- 
ing to faith; we know through faith that the charity and compassion 
which we show to the poor and needy, are shown to Christ Himself. 
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“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” is God’s commandment, 
We know that charity towards our neighbor is the distinguishing 
mark of a disciple of Jesus, as He Himself says: “By this shall 
all men know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for 
another” (John xiii. 35), and we know, furthermore, that we shall 
obtain mercy at the judgment seat of Christ, if during our life we 
have shown mercy towards our poor and needy brethren. But to be 
frank what do we find? Many an oppressed man turns first of all to 
his relations, hoping there to find consolation and help, and with 
what result? He is turned away with a few cold words, and 
frequently instead of assistance he gets an undeserved reprimand, 
and an unkind refusal. When oppressed by trouble, we often find 
those whom we counted amongst our best friends, cold and unsym- 
pathetic, proudly disdaining to relieve our needs, just as the priest 
and Levite did in the case of the Samaritan. 

Another, who has been visited by misfortune, or has no bread at 
home for a sick wife and hungry children, or whose creditors threaten 
him on every side, or who, throughout the bitter cold of winter, has 
insufficient covering and no fire in the grate, turns to his neighbors 
and acquaintances in his distress and begs for help; but what re- 
sponse does he meet with? He is listened to coldly and indifferently 
and finds himself an object of scorn. They speak as did the law- 
giver in the gospel: “Who then is my neighbor?” What care I 
about others? I have enough to do to look after myself and family, 
and others must look out for themselves in this world. Yet let me 
ask, are these the sentiments of a Christian? No indeed! So spake 
also the fratricide Cain: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Thus spake, 
too, the unmerciful Nabal: “Shall I then take my bread, and my 
water, and the flesh of my cattle, and give to men whom I know not 
whence they are” (I. Kings xxv. 11)? Thus have spoken the hard 
hearted misers of all times, and for this they have received the pun- 
ishment due them. It seems to me, too, that the priest and Levite in 
the gospel thought to themselves: ‘‘Why should I trouble myself 
about the stranger, lying at the roadside?” and to this day their 
unkindness and indifference shocks us. If the Samaritan had 
thought and acted as the priest or Levite what would have become 
of the wretched sufferer? He would have lain in his blood and died 
there, and the Samaritan would have borne off not the praise which 
the Saviour bestowed upon him, but a reputation as bad as that of 
those who neglected the wounded traveller. And what happens in 
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these days to the hard-hearted and merciless men who remain cold 
and indifferent at the sight of the trouble and misery of their fellow 
creatures, who turn a deaf ear to the cry of the poor who beg 
of them a piece of bread, or an old garment or some other help in 
their distress? The poor and needy turn away with a heart full of 
bitterness and animosity, or they perhaps curse the uncharitableness 
of these penurious and hard-hearted rich; God Almighty, however, 
records their hardness and unkindness in the book of retribution, and 
will not allow their conduct to go unpunished. In fact, God’s jus- 
tice can not permit uncharitableness towards the poor and op- 
pressed to go unpunished. Aside from the fact that the miser 
and the uncharitable have no peace and no contentment, and no 
pleasure in their wealth, they are frequently visited by all kinds of 
misfortunes, sickness, and often premature death; yet the most 
severe punishment awaits them in eternity, as St. James tells us: 
“Judgment without mercy, to him that hath not done mercy” (James 
ii, 13). The rich glutton experienced this. Because he al- 
lowed poor Lazarus to be uncared for and hungry at his 
door, he died and was buried in hell. Now if God punishes so 
severely those who have no sympathy with the oppressed, what 
will be the experience of: those who even go so far as to ill-treat the 
poor and oppressed? What will become of those who heap ridicule 
and contempt upon the misery of the poor and oppressed? “Judg- 
ment without mercy, to him that hath not done mercy.” 

Dear brethren, let us not content ourselves to-day with admiring 
the Samaritan’s goodness and compassion, but let us for the future 
follow his example. Our Saviour bids us to: “Go and do in 
like manner.” Have compassion upon the unfortunate, console the 
afflicted, help the oppressed, be generous to the poor! Blessed are the 


merciful for they shall obtain mercy! Do you hope that God may 


be gracious and merciful to you, do you trust in His help in your 
needs and troubles, do you wish for a favorable judgment? If so 
you had better bear in mind the Lord’s injunction to follow the 
Samaritan’s example, and you may be sure that a judgment with 
mercy will be yours, if you have shown mercy to your brethren. 
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OBLIGATION AND EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 
BY THE REV. JAMES A. M. GILLIS. 


“You have received the spirit of adoption of sons whereby we cry Abba 
(Father).”—Rom. viii. 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Our intimate relationship with God whereby 
we cry Abba (Father). What such relationship means. Analogy be- 
tween the natural and spiritual heirship of man. As adopted sons of God 
an gaa in the possession of a heritage more precious than earthly 
riches. 

Argument—In having God for our Father we are assured of our 
prayerful petitions being heard. Obligation of prayer. It belongs to our 
nature as creatures to offer the homage of our being to the Creator. We 
can arrive at a knowledge of God without faith by the mere light of rea- 
son; but we can never know God as He is, the rewards of those who love 
Him and keep His commandments without divine faith. Therefore 
prayer presupposes faith and confidence in God. The obligation of man 
to pray follows from his dependence on God in whom he lives, moves and 
is. In the Old Law when man was not yet redeemed, God did not mani- 
fest himself so much the God of love, as the God of majesty and power— 
examples from Scripture. But under the new law man’s fallen nature is 
ennobled by Jesus Christ assuming our nature in union with His own 
divine nature in one divine personality, and His Heavenly Father becomes 
our Father. 

Conclusion—As Christians and adopted sons of God, we have an 
assurance of our prayers being efficacious. An injunction to pray. 


By a natural and civil right, interpreted in the laws of nations, 
children are the legal heirs of their parents. Hence, whatever may be 
the possessions of the parents, the same will go to the children by 
right of lawful inheritance. The sons and daughters of the wealthy 
can thus rejoice in the happy advantages of worldly riches. But 
higher and nobler is the heritage of the Christian. Having “re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption of sons whereby we cry Abba (Father),” 
we possess riches incomparably greater than all the marvelous trea- 
sures of Solomon. For “all things whatsoever you shall ask in 
prayer believing, you shall receive” (Matt. xxi. 22). Such is the 
promise of Christ who made Himself our brother in assuming our 
human nature. “For whom he foreknew he also predestinated to be 
made conformable to the image of his Son that he might be the 
first-born of many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29). And this beautiful 
promise He confirms with a solemn oath when he says: “Amen, 
Amen, I say to you, whatsoever you shall ask the Father in my 
name he shall give it to you” (John xvi. 23). 
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It is true that God knows our inmost thoughts without an out- 
ward expression of them. “For your Father knoweth that you 
have need of all these things” (Matt. vi. 32). But as reasonable 
creatures, says St Thomas, it belongs to us to make our wants 
known, and therefore to ask according to our necessities. All crea- 
tures act in harmony with the end for which they were created. 
The sun and all the spheres of God move in their paths in obedience 
to the laws originally laid down by the Creator. They never for a 
moment depart from the course marked out for them on the path- 
ways of heaven. 

If for a moment they should cease to act; if the sun should refuse 
to give its light and conceal itself in fathomless space; if the 
winged breeze, which blows over the land to cool our shores and 
waft the freighted vessel from her distant port, were to stop in its 
course ; if the refreshing rain which waters the earth were to refuse 
to fall, what fearful disorder would exist in the visible universe! 
But if man, endowed by the Creator with the attribute of intelligence, 
by which he has a knowledge of his own wants, were to refuse to 
petition his heavenly Father for assistance in his spiritual and tem- 
poral necessities he would be causing a similar deordination in the 
spiritual order admirably contrived by divine intelligence. 

As our Creator, we owe to God the homage of our whole being 
and must worship Him. The very nature of our dependence on Him 
bespeaks our obligation to pray to Him. And being Father we are 
His children, and should confide in Him. “For which of you if he 
ask his father for bread will he give him a- stone” (Luke xi. 11)? 
The angels and saints worship Him in heaven. 

In that mystic portion of Holy Scripture, the Book of Revela- 
tion, St. John assures us that one of the holy offices of the saints 
and angels in glory is to offer prayers to God. In one unceasing 
canticle of praise they cry out: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, who was, who is, and who is to come” (Rev. iv. 8). 
The four and twenty ancients fell down before him that sitteth on 
the throne, and adored him that liveth forever and ever, and cast 
their crowns before the throne saying: “Thou art worthy, O Lord, 
our God, to receive glory and honor and power; because thou hast 
created all things, and for thy will they were, and have been created” 
(Rev. iv. 10, 11). Another scene St. John describes wherein the 
prayers of the saints are offered at the throne. “And when he had 
opened the book, the four living creatures and the four and twenty 
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ancients fell down before the Lamb, having every one of them 
harps and golden vials filled with odors, which are the prayers 
of the saints: And they sang a new canticle saying: Thou art wor- 
thy, O Lord, to take the book and open the seals thereof because 
thou wast slain, and has redeemed us to God in thy blood, out of 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation.” Again, “And an- 
other angel came and stood before the altar, having a golden censer; 
and there was given to him much incense that he should offer the 
prayers of the saints on the golden altar which is before the throne 
of God” (Rev. viii. 3). 

All creatures, by a necessity of their nature, are bound to ac- 
knowledge their Creator. But as our heavenly Father we have to 
thank Him in a special manner for His benefits. From Him we 
have everything we possess. “Every best gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, coming down from the Father of lights” (James i. 
17). He fashioned our bodies out of inanimate clay, and breathed 
into us a soul created after His own divine image. Our memory, 
our will, our understanding, all our noble faculties which raise us 
high above all the rest of terrestial creatures, we have from Him. 
Of ourselves we have nothing. For all these precious gifts we owe 
Him thanks. But He has still greater claim on us. To create us, to 
bring all things out of nothing, cost Him His word only. “By the 
word of the Lord the heavens were established ; and all the power 
of them by the spirit of his mouth” (Pr. xxxii. 6). He spoke His 
divine fiat; He gave expression to His divine will, and immediately 
all things woke in silent and harmonious beauty out of nothing. 
“For he spoke and they were made; he commanded, and they were 
created” (Ps. xxxii. 9). But to redeem us cost Him His precious 
blood. “He humbled himself becoming obedient unto death” (Phil. 
ii. 8). To save us He assumed our human nature, and became our 
brother. He was born in a stable, and was reckoned among the 
poor. He labored and toiled and suffered for us, and to show the 
excess of his life for our salvation. For all these favors we owe Him 
thanks. And He is jealous of the gratitude shown Him. “Were 
not ten lepers made clean? Where then are the nine? There is no 
one found to give thanks to God but this stranger” (Luke xvii. 
17, 18). In such words of pathetic appeal does Jesus Christ com- 
plain of the ingratitude of men enriched by His bounty. In Him 
we live, move, and have our being; from Him we have all we pos- 
sess, it therefore behooves us to petition Him. Knowing our own 
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insufficiency, that if His almighty hand did not support us we 
should go back to our original nothingness, we should be acting 
contrary to the dictates of our reason if we did not pray to Him for 
all that we stand in need of. And our prayers must presuppose the 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity, “For he that cometh 
to God must believe that he is, and is a rewarder of them that seek 
him” (Heb. xi. 6). Although by the light of reason we come to a 
knowledge of a Supreme Being, the primal cause of all things that 
are, it is only by faith alone that we can have a knowledge of God 
as He is, the Infinite Goodness and the Rewarder of all who love 
Him and keep His commandments. “Faith,” says the apostle, “is 
the substance of things to be hoped for” (Heb. xi. 1). And the 
loving name of Father by which the apostle teaches us to address 
Him should give us confidence that what we ask in prayer shall be 
granted. 

The Israelites, whom God delivered from the land of bondage, 
and whom He took under His divine protection, sinned grievously 
against Him. His hand was raised in just anger to destroy them. 
But Moses, their leader, prayed for them. With faith and confidence 
in the divine mercy he besought the Lord, saying: “Why, O Lord, 
is thy indignation enkindled against thy people whom thou hast’ 
brought out of the land of Egypt with great power and with a 
mighty hand? Let not the Egyptians say, I beseech thee: He craftily 
brought them out that he might kill them in the mountains, and de- 
stroy them from the earth: let thy anger cease, and be appeased 
upon the wickedness of thy people.” And Moses praying reminded 
the Lord how He had promised to protect His chosen people. Such 
confidence in the divine mercy could not go without its reward. 
“And the Lord was appeased from doing the evil which he had 
spoken against his people” (Exod. xxxii. 12, 14). 

The inhabitants of Gabaon, the confederates of the children of 
Israel, being besieged in their city, by the united forces of the enemy 
under the five kings of the Amorrhites, called to Josue, the leader of 
Israel, for help, saying to him: “Withdraw not thy hand from 
helping thy servants: Come up quickly, and save us, and bring us 
succour ; for all the kings of the Amorrhites who dwell in the moun- 
tains are gathered together against us.” And Josue went to the 
rescue of the besieged city with all his warriors with him, and 
traveling all night, suddenly came upon the enemy. At the sight 
of the army of Israel the Lord spread consternation among the Am- 
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orrhites and they could not withstand the power that was against 
them. So taking flight, they retreated from the field with Josue and 
his victorious soldiers after them in pursuit. But the sun was 
hastening to the close of day so that the army of Israel could not 
in the time before them complete the destruction of the enemies of 
God. It was then that Josue raising his voice in prayer addressed 
the Lord God of Israel; and commanded the sun to stand still and 
the moon; not move over the arc of heaven till the enemy of Israel 
was destroyed. “Move not, O sun, towards Gabaon; nor thou, 0 
moon, towards the valley of Aialon. And the sun and the moon 
stood still till the people revenged themselves of their enemies. . . . 
There was not before or after so long a day, the Lord obeying the 
voice of man and fighting for Israel” (Josue x.). What magnifi- 
cent power of prayer! The seemingly inflexible laws governing the 
universe were suspended. The course of the spheres was inter- 
rupted, and the powers of heaven were stilled, at the voice of man 
petitioning the God of nature in prayer. 

Under the ancient law, the loving name of Father was very 
rarely expressed in speaking of the Deity. The world not yet being 
redeemed, God was pleased to manifest Himself more as the God of 
majesty and power than as the God of love. Hence when the Is- 
raelites were sorely afflicted in the land of Pharao, and the voice of 
their groaning rose to heaven, crying for deliverance from the hand 
of oppression, the word of God spoke to Moses saying: “Come and I 
will send thee to Pharao that thou mayest bring forth my people the 
children of Israel out of Egypt.” And when Moses asked the Lord 
what was His name, that he should tell the people who it was that 
sent him, the Lord answered: “I am who am.” Say to the children of 
Israel : “He who is hath sent me to you.” Here it was not the loving 
word Father that the Lord was pleased to reveal as His name, but 
One inspiring more reverential awe and wholesome fear than filial 
love. “I am who am.” And when He spoke to the patriarchs 
and prophets, in the Old Testament, it was as the Lord God of 
Israel, or the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, always inspiring 
wholesome and reverential fear of His holy name. To Solomon 
alone He was pleased to reveal Himself as Father: “He shall be a 
son to me, and I will be father to him” (I. Par. xxii. 10). 

When on the summit of Mount Sinai He gave His divine law to 
men it was amidst a cloud of darkness, amidst thunder and light- 
ning and the most terrifying signs and solemnity. And as a great 
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and mighty monarch, who expresses his royal will to his subjects, 
and heads his decree with his own name and kingly title, so 
He heads His divine decree with His own name and almighty title: 
“I am the Lord thy God.” And the most severe penalties were im- 
posed on transgressors of the law. 

Hence, among the Jews the Almighty was known as the Lord, 
their God, their Salvation, their King, their Protector, their Glory, 
and by such titles as appealed to their conception of His terrific 
Majesty. But it is the property of the Christian, under the evan- 
gelical law of grace, to call the Almighty his Father with the most 
intimate confidence, although tempered with awe, in view of His be- 
ing his eternal Judge as well as his loving Father. Jesus Christ assum- 
ing our human nature became our brother and His Heavenly Father 
our Father. “For whom he foreknew he also predestinated to be 
made conformable to the image of His Son that he might be the first- 
born of many brethren.” What a glorious dignity to be made the 
sons of God. And yet this is the dignity, this the relationship, of 
which the apostle assures us: “For the spirit himself giveth testimony 
to our spirit that we are the sons of God” (Rom. viii. 16). Pray then 
with confidence. “Ask and it shall be given you, seek and you shall 
find ; knock and it shall be opened to you” (Matt. vii. 7). 








COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 





FUNERAL OF THE REV. MARTIN VAN DE LAAR. 


SERMON PREACHED BY THE Rev. D. J. RiorDAN, OF 
St. ELIzaBETH’s, CHICAGO. 


“It is good for a man when he hath borne the yoke from his youth.” 


A little child—and how often does God teach the highest wisdom by the 
lips of children—so true is “Out of the mouths of infants and sucklings Thou 
hast perfected praise, O Lord,”—a little child—and all her life she was taught 
to reverence her pastor, and did reverence and love him—said to her mother, 
who spoke of the death of your pastor as a sad occurrence, “Mother, it is not 
sad; we must all go sooner or later, and heaven is a much better place than 
here.” In a true sense implied in these words there is nothing sad in the 
death of Father Van de Laar. The sadness experienced by this community 
and by his fellow priests arises from another consideration, namely, from the 
loss to the one of the help of a most devoted priest, and to the other of the 
friendship of a true man. The relations of a pastor to his flock, of a priest 
in charge of souls to the people of the parish, are most intimate and tender, 
and the more religious the people and the more zealous the priest, the closer 
are these relations. They enter into the very warp and woof of their lives; 
they form a part of the every day external life with which are associated the 
priest’s truest, deepest convictions. Priests and people mingle in one an- 
other’s joys and share in one another’s sorrows, and in the whole world 
there is no such dependence of the many upon the one as exists on the part 
of the people in their relations to the pastor of their souls. On the one hand 
there is no such disinterestedness and devotion as is evinced by the priest, 
and on the other hand no such confidence and reliance as is felt by his flock, 
But the relations of priest and people are not adequately described by these 
words. They are of a peculiar kind, and relate to an order sui generis, and 
are more than intimate; they are sacred; they partake of the nature of the 
relations of man to his God. Sacred they are, sacred they must be from this 
very nature. On the part of the people they concern the highest interests— 
the interest of their souls. The question of their salvation is involved. These 
relations are a part of the working forces by which their salvation is ad- 
vanced and secured. Sacred they are, then, for all that is of real value in 
life is largely dependent upon the relations of the people to the priests. 
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In the economy of the religion of Christ, the very salvation of souls, the 
attainment of the very purpose and object of life, though not absolutely bound 
up with the priest, is accomplished only with almost insurmountable difficulty 
without his ministrations. Sacred, too, are these relations on the part of the 
priest, for is he not God’s representative, the visible instrument by which 
the designs of God are accomplished in the souls of men? His raison d’étre 
lies in the very fact that he is the ambassador of Christ and the dispenser of 
His mysteries. Surely, not without a divine illumination on the part of the 
Church was the priest withdrawn by an ecclesiastical enactment from the 
wide circle which by right absorbs the largest part of man’s human affections. 
Neither husband nor father, the priest can devote all that is best and highest 
in his nature to the work of his ministry, the Church becoming his spouse and 
the people his children, upon whom he lavishes his love and affection. 

The ambassador of Christ! Such the priest claims to be. Shall he thrust 
himself into such an office? Shall he scheme to possess it? Shall he contend 
for its highest emoluments? Shall he make use of it for barter and for gain? 
Ambassador of Christ he is. Who, then, but Christ can choose him and em- 
power him to act? He must be called as Aaron was. 

It is now many years, some three and thirty, I believe, that a young man 
in the freshness of youth and in the purity of affection sought in prayer and 
in the counsel of wise men to know the will of God. He had been carefully 
trained by devout Catholic parents, who had received the faith untarnished 
through generations that knew what it was to suffer for conscience sake. 
In prayer and in the advice of others he thought to discover his vocation. In 
this way your good pastor began in Holland, his native country, the eccle- 
siastical life. His was not the ordinary love of the theological student for 
the ecclesiastical life. From the very first a devouring zeal consumed him, 
a zeal that was nourished, and one might say, inflamed by reports that 
reached him of the need of priests, especially in the more remote parts of 
our country. It might be a passing wish, his friends thought, and he was 
asked to put it to a test, to give more time to the consideration of it, and 
this he consented to do, and for two years after his ordination he per- 
formed the duties of the holy ministry in one of the parishes of his native 
diocese. But their efforts were in vain, and at the end of two years he ob- 
tained permission to leave his diocese and came to the United States. For 
a short time he was a novice in the Society of Jesus, but he soon discovered 
that he was not called to a community life, and with the consent of his supe- 
riors, the good will and affection for him accompanying him all his 
life long, he returned to the life of the diocesan priesthood. Such were his 
recommendations, such the testimony borne in his favor by those who knew 
him well, that he was gladly welcomed by good Bishop Foley, and from that 
time, some thirty-one years ago, to the day of his death, he was a priest of 
this diocese, enjoying during all those years the respect of all, meriting by a 
most priestly life the love of the people to whom he ministered and the 
confidence of his ecclesiastical superiors. 

It was his good fortune at the very outset of his ecclesiastical life to be 
appointed assistant to one of the most unselfish and pious priests of our gene- 
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ration. I know the worth of the priests of this diocese. Nowhere in the 
whole country has a greater work been accomplished than in this diocese, but 
I do not hesitate to place Father Burke, God rest his soul, in the very front 
rank, no one surpassing him in his unselfishness and devotion to his work. 
Father Van de Laar was his assistant for nearly five years, manifesting during 
all this time a zeal that was truly admirable nd that was rewarded by the love 
and affection of the people of St. Columbkill’s Church that has endured dur- 
ing all these years and to which they bear testimony in the presence of so 
many of the good parishioners at the funeral obsequies. His appointment to 
St. Columbkill’s was, I have said, a piece of good fortune, and that not only 
by reason of the character of the pastor; but also by reason of the oppor- 
tunity it gave him of gaining the friendship of some of the noblest priests who 
have ever lived. They are for the most part all gone now, and of those who 
have passed away was one who wielded an extraordinary influence not only on 
the life and destiny, but also on the character of good Father Van de Laar. I 
refer to Dr. McMullen, the Vicar-General of the diocese in those days, and 
afterwards the Bishop of Davenport, now numbered, as I believe, among 
the sainted dead. 

When the revered Bishop Foley, whose name is still a cherished household 
word in this city, died, the administration of the diocese passed into the 
hands of Dr. McMullen. Dr. McMullen knew Father Van de Laar intimately 
and promoted him to the charge of this parish. It is now close on to 
twenty-six years since that appointment. During all that time Father Van 
de Laar’s life has been as an open book, and what is your verdict? What 
have you said of him all these years, the six and twenty years he has lived 
among you? What did you say of him living, and what do you say of 
him dead? What you say now you have said always from the very begin- 
ning. What I hear on all sides is but the echo of what I have heard for 
upward of thirty years. Your words are not colored by the sympathy and 
pity which is natural in presence of death. You are not influenced by the 
silence which charity enjoins in the shadow of the tomb. You say of him: 
he was a true priest of God, a priest of great unselfishness, a priest of un- 
bounded love for the poor, a respecter of every man’s rights, a man of pro- 
bity and personal piety, of a zeal that never grew weary in seeking opportuni- 
ties for others to practise their religions, never tired to bring salvation within 
the easy reach of all; and you recall how especially in the early years when 
sacrifices were demanded of the pastor he never spared himself, but toiled 
and labored night and day in the upbuilding of this parish; and you recall, 
too, not perhaps without a tear unbidden coursing down your cheeks, you 
recall his words of sympathy, and how he visited you.in your sickness, con- 
soled you in your sorrows, helped you perhaps when he was the only one to 
whom you would reveal your poverty. Such a heart of gold was Father 
Van de Laar’s. His death is sad; it has caused a snapping of the ties of at- 
tachment that bound together a faithful people and a true priest. 

His death, too, brings sadness to his fellow priests; it deprives them of a 
friendship, and a support growing out of it, that brought them joy in many 
an hour and sustained them in their trials. There was no truer friend than 
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Father Van de Laar; he was loyalty personified. It was a loyalty that never 
wavered. It mattered little whether you prospered or failed, whether you 
were up or down in life, he was true to you. The influence you might yield 
did not attach him to you, the loss of it did not diminish his affection. These 
are admirable traits, and who will say that they do not repose at the very 
foundations of the highest kind of religious life? I knew no one whom I 
considered more truthful, more honest, of stronger affections and of more 
steadfast loyalty. No wonder we, his fellow priests, unite with the people 
of this congregation and share in their grief. 

But withal, the little child was right, and death from her point of view 
is not sad. We must all go sooner or later, she said, and heaven is a better 
place than earth. After all, Father Van de Laar has lived a fairly long life. 
It matters little whether we live many or few years; it matters a great deal 
how we live; it matters everything how we die. Looking at his life from 
the highest point of view, we should rejoice rather than be sad. Here is a 
well rounded life, full of what goes to make up a most useful and honorable 
career. As a man he was endowed with great natural virtues, as a priest he 
filled a most responsible position and filled it well, having a regard at all 
times for the best interests of the people. He might err in judgment, never 
in intention, and better than all, he was a pious Christian. The words of the 
prophet must have been constantly before his mind. “Be ye clean, you that 
touch the vessels of the Lord.”—Isai. 1. 11. 

To him the observance of the Commandments was the supreme duty of 
life. Nor was he content with the mere observance of these; his heart 
overflowed with love for God, and this found an outlet in the many prac- 
tices of piety, for which he was distinguished. These became, as it were, a 
second nature, and he persevered in them most faithfully to the end. And 
so he lived. In recent years he was visited with a serious malady which he 
bore with fortitude and unfailing resignation. At times he seemed to have 
almost entirely recovered, but the poison lurked in the system and attack 
followed attack. A little over a week ago a fresh outbreak occured, and it 
proved to be the last. Hopeful to the last, he was yet prepared for the 
worst. What a strong sense of duty governed him to the very last! I vis- 
ited him just one week ago. On the table by his bed were his beads; the 
rosary was his favorite devotion and he never missed it, sick or well; he 
was no longer able to read the divine office and substituted the beads for it. 
There, too, was his check book. I remonstrated with him, thinking it was 
too severe a task, as it was, to bother himself with the affairs of the parish. 
He replied that he had to write out a check for the payment of the interest 
on the church loan. Conscientious to the last, while his strength lasted, he 
did his share in the work. But the time was fast coming when work would 
be no longer possible. The world was fading away. Calmly and serenely 
he prepared for it. In the full possession of his faculties with a faith as 
simple as a child’s and as strong as a saint’s, and with sentiments of great 
fervor and piety, he received the last sacraments and prepared for the end, 
willing to live and willing to die as it seemed best to God. No one could 
be more resigned. Death came to him at a time when, to all appearances, 
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he was best prepared to meet it. This was the fitting reward of a singu- 
larly good and pure life. : 

Bear him hence, reverend fathers and good people, bear him to his 
last resting place, bear his body to the grave, for it has fulfilled its mission, 
After all, it was but the instrument of his soul and the soul has already 
taken flight and left its earthly habitation. Consign it reverently to the 
earth. The snows of winter will fall upon his grave, and they will be an 
emblem of the purity of life which you should lead; soon the green grass 
will grow over it, and that will be the symbol of the power of the resur- 
rection that one day will rehabilitate this body of his soon to be buried in 
the tomb. When this task is done do not think that you have fully dis- 
charged your duty towards him. He still lives. Has his soul passed into 
the presence of God? I know not. O God! Thou art all holy and they who 
dwell in Thy immediate presence must be holy, with a holiness that is all 
but impossible in such a world as this. Pray for him. There may be some 
imperfections perhaps growing out of the very work by which he endeavored 
to advance your salvation and to lead you to God. Pray for him. 
Has he not earned your gratitude and prayerful remembrance? May 
it not be said that he is still earning it? Can you forget the burning words 
in which he exhorted you to forsake sin and love your God? Do you not 
even now see the uplifted hand that brought down the divine pardon and 
removed the weight that crushed you to the earth—from which you date 
your return to a life of virtue, in which, thank God, you are persevering 
even until now? As often as you recall his memory, you come under the 
potent spell of his example and the influence of his instructions, and though 
he be dead, he yet speaketh, and his good work goes on and you are the bene- 
ficiaries. Let it be seen in your daily lives that his work was not in vain. 

We must all go, sooner or later. Grant, O God! that we may, one and all, 
priests and people, be prepared for the summons whenever it comes; grant 
that this, Thy people, may one day be united to their pastor, and these, Thy 
priests, to their friend, and that all may partake of the delights and endless 
joys of Thy kingdom. May the soul of good Father Van de Laar rest in 
peace! 
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RETREAT FOR CHILDREN PREPARING FOR FIRST 
COMMUNION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
II.—REASON AND CONSCIENCE, Two SAFEGUARDS. 


I noticed, my dear children, that you listened very attentively to 
everything I said in my last instruction. In that instruction I gave 
you some reasons why you should make this little retreat well. The 
reasons I presented were to every Catholic boy and girl so strong 
that I have not the least doubt that if kept in mind they will help you 
very much to do all in your power, that is, all you can, to be ready 
when the great day dawns. Now just for a very few moments I am 
going to say a word about “reasons.” 

You hear the word “reason” or “reasons” frequently every day. 
Your parents, your companions, your teachers and your priest are 
constantly making use of it. You use it yourself not seldom. Now 
what does it mean? If you do not use the word itself you hint at it 
whenever you ask your mother or your father or your brothers or 
your sisters or your playmates the question “Why?” I am sure you 
would not be able to count the exact number of times you have said 
to somebody or other “Why.” When you ask “Why” what do you 
ask? You wish to know the reason on account of which such a 
word is said, or such an act is done. If your teacher accuses you, 
or your father or mother scolds you, or a boy or a girl jostles you or 
makes a remark, or in any way hurts you, you always desire to 
know and you nearly always ask why. In other words you are impa- 
tient to know why and you expect them to answer, and if their 
answer does not satisfy you you ask and you ask again. This is 
only natural. You must remember that you are not little animals, 
but you are human beings and the great difference between an 
animal, say a dog or a cat or a horse and you, is that they cannot 
give a reason for what they do and a boy or girl can. However, 
sometimes a boy or a girl cannot give a reason either, because they 
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have no reasons to give or because they are so young, so near the 
days of the cradle and the nurse that their minds are asleep and 
therefore unable to work. When I say that the mind is not able to 
work, I mean that the mind is not capable of reasoning, that is, it 
cannot give a reason why it does this or does that, does not do this 
or does not do that; in other words, it does not understand the 
full and real meaning of things and therefore is not guilty when an 
action is performed, that is, an action which God forbids and pun- 
ishes. 

This will be clear to you when you recall that you are not obliged 
to go to Confession until you are seven years old, because before 
that time you do not understand and cannot make use of your reason. 
When you reach that time of life, when you begin to know what is 
wrong and what is right and to be aware that you must do what is 
right, and must not do what is wrong, then it is in your power to 
commit sin and it is just at that point of your existence that the 
Church says you are obliged to go to Confession. 

Perhaps you have not forgotten what you were taught some four 
or five years ago when you were preparing for your first Confession. 
You will probably remember that you were told that you could not 
or rather that you did not commit a sin, unless you knew that what 
you were doing was a sin, and knowing it was a sin, you did it 
willingly. All that signified was, that it was impossible to fall into 
sin unless you had your reason, unless you were able to make use of 
your reason and thus pronounce judgment on yourselves and what 
you said, thought or did. 

Your reason, which is your power of judging, is a great gift of 
God. It is a light which He has placed in your souls which sheds 
its rays on the road which you must travel. By it the path of salva- 
tion is so clear that you cannot mistake it so that if you travel out- 
side of it and lose yourselves you and you only are to blame. God 
in giving us our reason and helping our weak wills with His grace 
has done all He could for us. There is one other thing I wish to tell 
you about your reason and it is very important and I hope I shall 
be able to make it plain to you. 

Your reason is your guide. It is a kind of an angel guardian to 
you. It always points the way in which you should walk. If it is 
your guide, you are safe when you follow its direction and you 
are in danger when you refuse to be advised by it. Hence I warn 
you always listen to reason. Be ever careful to put your feet 
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where it beckons. In yourselves, there is and there will be until 
you die, other leaders besides your reason. They will endeavor 
with all their might—and they are very strong—they will do their 
best to make you destroy your reason. Those powers which I speak 
of and which have their home in every boy and every girl, in every 
man and every woman, are your passions. Those passions will fill 
you with desires against your reason, they will whip and lash you 
in a direction contrary to that which is shown to you by your reason. 
They will try to drive you to be angry, covetous, uncharitable, sloth- 
ful, impure, dishonest, disobedient, and selfish and mean in every 
way. They will raise up a storm in your whole being. They will 
try to change the strength of your will, to make it go against God 
and every one of His commandments. 

What are you to do in this great hurricane of your soul? Look 
up to the light of your reason. Do not be led by your feelings— 
follow your reason. It will show you the path of safety. If the 
feelings grow more and more violent, as sometimes, yes, and as 
very often they do, if your will is becoming weak, still keep your eye 
on the shining of reason and while your eyes are lifted up to it, 
down on your knees, and pray for help and soon the storm will be 
over and when everything is quiet you will find yourselves in the 
midst of a Great peace, and with the light of reason falling all about 
you, and the approval of your conscience, which is the smile of God, 
comforting and refreshing you. 

So make it one of the resolutions of your retreat that with God’s 
grace helping you, you will be guided not by feeling, but in all 
things by your reason and your reason only. Sometimes your 
reasoning may be wrong. What must you do then? 

This leads me to say something about conscience. What 
is conscience? Everybody has a conscience. In some, as 
in babies and very young children, as well as in idiots, this con- 
science is unable to act and hence they cannot be held accountable 
for anything they do. They cannot commit sin, and so no matter 
what their actions are, they will not be punished by God. You all 
have your consciences and they are able to do the work for you 
which it is intended by the Almighty they should do. You examine 
those consciences of yours whenever you prepare for Confession. 
You examine, that is, you look into your consciences in order to find 
out the sins of which you have rendered yourselves guilty since your 
last Confession. Your consciences when you take them to task tell 
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you all your good as well as all your bad deeds. They could not 
do this unless they were working every time you broke a law of 
God or of the Church or of man. What kind of work was that? 
You know that when you commit a sin you go against your con- 
science. But you could not go against your conscience unless your 
conscience declared what was the right thing to do, or what was 
wrong, or what you should not do. 

So your conscience is a faculty which every one in sane mind pos- 
sesses, is a faculty which states for your direction what is right or 
what is wrong. By a faculty I mean a power to do something. Your 
conscience then is a power you have, which judges what is right 
or wrong. When you examine this conscience you do so in order to 
find out whether your actions have or have not been what they 
should be, whether in other words you have acted with or against 
your conscience. 

Among all your powers or all your faculties you perceive what a 
high place conscience holds and how important it is that you should 
be at peace with it, how you should prefer to suffer anything rather 
than in thought, word or deed to go against it. One thing worth 
knowing is that if you do what this conscience of yours tells you 
you should do, then not only will you be satisfied, but the Lord Him- 
self will be pleased. Any one who when standing before God for 
judgment is able to say: Lord, I have done at all times, everything 
my conscience bade me do, such a one will hear from the lips of the 
Almighty these cheering words: Come, you blessed of my Father, 
and enter into the joy prepared for you. 


It is a bad thing not to obey your conscience. Little by little your ~ 


conscience will cease warning you and you will grow careless and 
go from bad to worse and the end will be, unless God’s mercy pre- 
vents, the eternal loss of your immortal soul. 

The conscience of the Catholic child is generally correct in what it 
directs. Sometimes, however, it may be wrong and sometimes it may 
be doubtful, it may not know what, in some particular cases, it should 
command. Let me suppose that it happens that it is impossible 
for you to learn from your conscience what is right and what is 
wrong—in other words you are uncertain. What are you to do? 

The first thing for you to do is, if possible, to learn from your 
confessor or from some one older and wiser than yourself what is 
really the proper thing. However, it may easily occur that there is 
nobody near, whom you may ask advice from and yet you must act. 
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If this is the case then there remains one thing only for you. Say 
to your conscience: Just now I do not know what to do. I am ignor- 
ant of what is right or wrong in this matter. I do not want to commit 
a sin and if it was clear to me, I would do the best I could. But 
because I do not know which is good and which is bad, I will perform 
the action that I think has no sin in it. Acting this way you will 
commit no crime. If you can put it off until you hear from some one 
who knows, put it off; if not, go ahead as I told you above. One 
thing you must not do. In doubtful matters never say: I am in 
doubt, I know that this may be good and that may be bad, but I do 
not care, bad or good, I will do it. Such a performance, my dear 
children, would be criminal. 

I have spoken about what is called a doubtful conscience because in 
this instruction I wish to prepare you for any difficulty you may 
have to meet in your future life when you will perhaps be too busy 
to consult or you will have no one at hand to point you out the way. 

Love and respect and fear your conscience. I say fear as well as 
respect and love, because, if you notice, every time you rebelled 
against it, besides your conscience ordering you what to do it also 
threatened you with some punishment that might overtake you. 
There is nothing that brings so much consolation to you as a con- 
science which is at peace and has nothing to reproach you with. 
Such a conscience will make you happy in this life and when you are 
on your death bed will take away from you all the terrors of the 
grave. You will be afraid of no man and you will go to the judg- 
ment with the hope that God cannot be hard in His dealings with 
you, for if your conscience does not bear witness against you then 
Christ will be a father to you and not a judge. 

You must remember that in that terrible moment of your depar- 
ture from this life, when your soul leaves your body, it is immediately 
brought for trial into the awful presence of its Maker. Christ who 
is your Creator as well as your Redeemer, is there to ask you for an 
account of everything you have said or done. He will investigate 
even your most hidden thoughts and desires. He knows everything 
and nothing can be concealed from Him. Besides the judge, there 
are the witnesses. Some of these love, some of them hate you. 
There is your good ange! who holds you in affection. There is your 
bad angel and the great evil Archangel Lucifer, who hate you and 
who have no pity and who in that last moment would destroy you if 
they could. But the chief witness is your conscience. 
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If what your conscience declares is in your favor, nothing, no 
one, can harm you. So you see your conscience is everything. As 
you treat that conscience here it will be your friend there. Think of 
all this during these days of retreat and among the few resolutions 
which I will ask you to make let the principal one be that nothing 
will make you be disobedient to your conscience. Your resolve will 
be: Fidelity to Conscience. 

I spoke of the few resolutions which I intend exhorting you to 
make. Not many resolutions are necessary. I was going to say, that 
very few are required ; perhaps were I to say one would do, I would 
come nearer the truth. If you lead these days of prayer and reflection 
with the determination to be true to your conscience everywhere, 
at all times and in all things, not only will your first Communion be a 
good and a blessed one, but you will have laid the foundations of a 
Christian life which will make you model men and women, and force 
you to look back to the great day you are getting ready for, as 
the chiefest day of your existence. 

Look therefore into your conscience. Speak to your conscience 
and listen to what it has to say to you. If it accuses you of some- 
thing you have said, done, thought, or desired, or omitted, put that 
down to be told to your confessor, excite yourself to contrition for 
all that is sinful and then make an agreement with your conscience 
that inasmuch as in you lies, your conscience will never have to 
reproach you with such conduct again. 

This is one of the things to think about as you are preparing for 
your first Communion. And in thinking, as I have urged you to 
think, carry this other thought: He whom in two days from now I 
am going to receive is true God and true Man. As God He made me, 
as God and Man He redeemed me, and as God and Man He will 
judge me. So next Sunday I am going to admit into my heart my 
Judge. It must not be, it cannot be, I must not suffer it to be that 
when on that day of days He is visiting my soul, visiting my whole 
being, I cannot suffer it to be, that then He will as He listens to my 
conscience, hear a single word of blame against me. I must there- 
fore examine my conscience carefully. I must not be easy 
with myself. I am going to let nothing slip unheeded as I go 
through this conscience of mine. I will listen humbly and in sor- 
row to all its reproaches and I will lay all the charges it utters against 
me at the feet of my confessor and his absolution and my contrition 
will make my soul pure and thus in some way I will be a little wor- 
thy to receive my Maker, my Redeemer and my Judge. 
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THE ROMAN UNIFORM CATECHISM. 
By THE Rev. H. STI£GtiTz. 


Uniformity in Catechism! This cry has resounded for years, in every land, 
and can no longer be ignored. Such an incessant and general cry indicates 
a real necessity. and the same is indeed very evident. It may truly be said: 
We live in an age of migration. In large towns and industrial centers, a con- 
siderable portion of the population has no permanent abode. Children are 
not infrequently sent to two or three different schools in the course of one 
year, and perhaps find different Catechisms in each. The desirability of a 
uniform book of religious teaching has long been frankly recognized. But, 
alas! a uniform Catechism has yet to be written. 

In Italy the solution of the problem seems very near. The Holy Father, 
Pius X., himself has taken the weighty matter in hand. The fruit of his 
energetic influence and action lies before us in a recently published work 
“Compendio della Dottrina Cristiana” (Compendium of Christian Doctrine). 
This new Catechism is obligatory for the ecclesiastical province of Rome; 
the Holy Father has, however, expressed the wish that it should be introduced 
throughout Italy. 

In his letter to the Cardinal-Vicar, Pietro Respighi, dated June 15, 1905, 
Pius X. says: “The duty of watching over the religious instruction of little 
ones has urged us to publish a Catechism wherein should be clearly ex- 
pressed the first principles of our holy faith and such godly truths as should 
be known to every Christian. We have examined many of the books of in- 
struction in use in the dioceses of Italy, and we have thought particularly 
well of certain improvements sanctioned by the bishops of Piedmont, Liguria, 
Lombardy and Tuscany. The use of this text-book shall be obligatory for 
both public and private teaching in the Roman diocese and in all the other 
dioceses of the Roman Province. We hope that it will also be adopted in 
other dioceses, so that, at least in Italy, such a uniformity of teaching 
may be secured as has been generally desired.” 

The appearance of the Roman Uniform Catechism came as a surprise; it 
was greeted everywhere as a fait accompli. In this country probably very few 
have seen the book in question. The present paper is designed to give a brief 
description. 


I, CONTENTS. 


The Roman Catechism is, in composition, as a whole and in its parts, 
essentially different from ours. It comprises six divisions: I. An Intro- 
ductory Instruction. II. A Small Catechism. III. A Large Catechism. 
IV, An Instruction on the Liturgical Year. V. A short History of Religion. 
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VI. An Appendix with Prayers. Let us look more closely into the con- 
tents of each division, 

I. The Introductory Instruction; or, First Element of Catechism for 
Beginners. The matter here given is generally already taught at home or in 
the kindergarten. In the first place are found the five necessary things; then 
the Creed, the Our Father and Hail Mary, the Commandments of God, the 
seven Sacraments; Faith, Hope, Charity, and an act of Contrition. 

II. The Small Catechism. It is intended for children who have not yet 
made their first Communion, and is divided into five parts: 

1. On the chief truths of faith. 

2. On prayer. 

3. On the Commandments of God and of the Church, and on sin. 

4. On the Sacraments. 

5. On the divine virtues. 

III. The Large Catechism. It is for children who have gone through 
the course of the Small Catechism. It, too, is divided into five parts: 

1. On the Apostles’ Creed. 

2. On prayer in general, and on the Our Father and Hail Mary, and the 
invocation of the Saints. 

3. On the commandments of God and of the Church; to which is added 
a section on the duties of the various states of life, and the evangelical 
councils, 

4. On the Sacraments. 

5. On the cardinal virtues, and other necessary things that a Christian 
should know, namely: the chief mysteries of faith, the doctrine about holy 
Writ and tradition, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the evangelical Beatitudes, 
the works of mercy, sin and its species, the capital vices, sins against the 
Holy Ghost, sins crying to heaven, the last things, and daily pious exercises 
for a good Christian. 

IV. The Instruction on the Liturgical Year; or, Instruction on the 
Feasts of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. The holy seasons 
and the feasts of Our Lord are here treated in fourteen chapters, while 
twelve lessons deal with the feasts of the Mother of God and of the saints. 

V. A Short History of Religion, in three parts. The first part is a sketch 
of Old Testament history, in thirty lessons; the second part, a short state- 
ment of New Testament history in twenty lessons; the third part is a brief 
review of Church history, in four lessons: (a) The Confessors and Martyrs; 
(b) Constantine and the Freedom of the Church; (c) Heresies and Coun- 
cils; (d) Hints and Suggestions for the study of the Development of our 
Religion in the History of the Church. 

VI. An Appendix, giving morning prayers, prayers for various times of 
the day, evening prayers, short prayers for Confession and Communion, the 
mysteries of the Rosary, the Litany of Loretto, two hymns to the most 
Blessed Sacrament, and a method for serving holy Mass. 

From this cursory recapitulation of the contents of the Uniform Catechism, 
it will be seen that it is very complete, and amply covers the field of the 
Catechism, 

Let us now turn to the quality of the work. 
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II. SHORTCOMINGS. 


1. The effort, nowadays, in improving upon the Catechism, seems to be to 
reduce the number of questions to the minimum. From this point of view 
the Roman Uniform Catechism is not progressive. The preliminary instruc- 
tion has 42 questions, the Small Catechism 313, the Large Catechism 1,024, the 
Liturgical Year 220. We need not speak of the questions in the Small 
Catechism, because they recur almost word for word in the large one. Apart 
from these, there remain 711 new questions in the Large Catechism; add to 
them the 220 questions on the Liturgical Year, and you have a total of 931 
questions. That is unquestionably too many. I am not of the opinion that 
the Catechism should present a mere skeleton of religious doctrine; the 
religious doctrine should be amply set forth; so that both the younger and 
the older children will get a satisfactory and intelligent comprehension of 
our religion. But the matter that is to be committed to memory should be 
reduced to the absolutely necessary. In this Uniform Catechism question 
follows after question in a fashion to give one the impression that much of 
the text, especially in the part dealing with the Liturgical Year, is intended 
merely for occasional reading and not to be memorized. 

2. A second defect will be apparent even at a cursory glance. The Uni- 
form Catechism is entirely without numbering of sections, paragraphs or 
questions; it is, therefore, difficult to consult and to follow. 

3. Now for the form and matter of questions and answers. One require- 
ment of the art of instructing is that the question shall be short and precise. 
Many offenses against this maxim are here found. To quote examples: “What 
are the sacraments that sanctify us, inasmuch as they give us the first grace 
which makes us the friends of God?” (page 44). “If the Son is begotten 
of the Father, and the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
then it would seem that the Father and the Son were previous to the Holy 
Ghost. How, then, can the Three Persons be said to be equal?” (page 52). 

Again, here and there answers are given in half-phrases. Modern didactics 
require “reason-questions” (the so-called why-questions), and forbid “leading 
questions” (those requiring merely “Yes” or “No”). The former enforce 
reasoning ; the latter tempt to guessing. The catechetical question, of course, 
is not, like the ordinary didactical one, a command to the child to evolve the 
answer out of its own reasoning powers; the answer is given to be com- 
mitted to memory. In this case, therefore, the objection falls to the ground 
that, by the leading question the child is led to depend too little upon its 
reasoning powers. For all that, the leading question should be avoided as 
much as possible. A notable number of these occur, however, in the 
Uniform Catechism. Answers, like questions, should be short and exhaustive. 
And this is a particularly weak point in the Uniform Catechism. Many 
answers are too long. Answers of eight, even ten or twelve lines, are not 
seldom met with. There are some, especially in the Instruction on the 
Liturgical Year, which are of twenty lines. Here is an example: “J firmly 
believe, because God, the eternal Truth, has revealed it to the holy Catholic 
Church, and through her, to us; that there is one God in three Persons, 
equal to one another, and yet distinct from one another, namely, the Father, 
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the Son and the Holy Ghost; that the Son was made man, in that He, through 
the Holy Ghost, took unto Himself a body and a human soul, in the womb of 
the most pure Virgin Mary; I believe that for us He died upon the Cross, 
rose again, and ascended into Heaven, from whence He shall come at end 
of the world, to judge all men, both the quick and the dead, and then award 
Heaven to the good and Hell to the wicked. I believe, moreover, on the 
same ground, all that the said Catholic Church believes and teaches” (page 5). 
Let it be noted that this formula of creed is expected to be learned and 
recited by youngsters hardly of school-age. 

Again: Question—“‘What difference is there between the honor which we 
give to God and that which we give to the saints?” Answer—“Between the 
honor which we give to God and that given to the saints there is this differ- 
ence; We adore God because of His everlasting majesty; the saints, on the 
other hand, we do but honor and worship as the friends of God and our 
intercessors with Him. The worship which we give to God is called latria or 
adoration, whereas the worship which we give to the saints is called dulia, 
and means the worship of them as servants of God; finally, the peculiar honor 
which we give to Holy Mary is called hyperdulia, and means the quite espe- 
cial honor due to her as Mother of God” (page 155). 

Question—“What must we do in Advent in order to correspond with the 
intentions of the Church?” Answer—“In order to correspond to the inten- 
tions of the Church, we must do five things; 1. We must contemplate with 
lively faith and ardent love, the great good arising from the Incarnation 
of the.Son of God. 2. We must recognize our own misery, and how very 
urgently we need Jesus Christ. 3. We must pray earnestly that He may be 
born and grow spiritually within us by His grace. 4. We must prepare the 
way for Him, by works and penances, and especially by receiving the holy 
sacraments. 5. We must more frequently consider His last most terrible 
coming, and in view thereof conform our lives to His most holy life, so that 
we may be placed at the right hand of His majesty” (page 290). 

A fourth example: Question—“What is the meaning of the word Pasch?” 
Answer—“The word Pasch denotes passing over; under the Old Law it 
signified the passing over of the angel who slew the first-born of the 
Egyptians, in order to compel Pharaoh to let God’s people go, whereas he 
spared the houses of the Israelites which had been signed with the blood of 
the Paschal Lamb; in the New Testament under the New Law it signifies 
that Christ has passed over from death to life, and that, through His 
Passion, He has gained an everlasting victory ever Satan and Death, and 
has brought us from the death of sin into the life of grace’ (page 309). 

Such uncommonly long sentences may possibly be suited to the Italian 
language and the character of the Italian people, but it would seem as 
though they would be too much even for the memory and glibness of tongue 
of the Italian children. Our children would certainly be easily confused 
at the task. 

4. Another difficulty arises out of the abstract character of the language 
of the Uniform Catechism. In reading it, one cannot escape the impression 
of reading a theological treatise and not a text-book for children. A child 
does not think and speak abstractly; it must be addressed in the simplest 
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and most obvious terms. It may be that, to speak simply would, at times, 
take away somewhat the formal character of the matter. But what of that? 
Better to come down to the level of the child than to speak in terms that the 
child can not grasp. We forget all too easily that we are not to make doctors 
of theology of our children, but practical Christians. 

5. Another fault of the Uniform Catechism, in common with nearly all 
its predecessors, is found in the analytical disposition of its parts. Almost 
every chapter begins with a definition, explanation of which is found in the 
questions to follow. Take, for instance, the instruction on the Church: 
“The Catholic Church ts the general assemblage of all baptized souls, who 
hold to the same beliefs, and acknowledge the same laws of Christ, who par- 
take of the same Sacraments and harken to the rightful pastors, especially to 
the Roman Bishop” (page 108). 

The instruction on the Blessed Sacrament begins with this definition: 
“The Eucharist is that Sacrament wherein the wonderful change takes place 
of the whole substance of the bread into the Body of Jesus Christ, and the 
whole substance of the wine into His Precious Blood; so that the Body, 
Blood and Divinity of the same Jesus Christ are, for our spiritual nourish- 
ment, really, truly and substantially present, under the species of bread and 
wine” (page 202). Again, “What is faith?” .“Faith is a supernatural virtue 
infused into our souls, whereby we accept, on the authority of God, all that 
has been revealed to and proposed by the Church for our belief” (page 261). 

It is still an open question whether the Catechism should be constructed 
analytically or synthetically; but the purely analytical form is certainly 
insufficient. What is the advantage of forcing a whole series of concepts 
into the straitjacket of a single definition? How difficult must it be for 
children to understand and memorize such definitions, for the most part 
expressed in abstract terms, and to retain them in their memory for any 
length of time! And of what practical value can the possession of such a 
definition be to children? The longer I teach the more I become convinced 
that children want very simple, short, concrete definitions, such as the fol- 
lowing: “Grace is a help from God, that we may become holy;” “Baptism 
is the Sacrament wherein we are born again;” “The holy sacrifice of the Mass 
is the unbloody celebration of the sacrifice of the Cross;” “Extreme Unction 
is a Sacrament for those who are extremely ill.” Such short, elementary 
definitions are not only easy to learn and to remember, but also give an 
adequate and clear conception. 

6. Very astonishing is the almost total absence of Scripture passages in the 
Uniform Catechism. This shortcoming of the Uniform Catechism is in part 
explained by the construction of the book, which consists entirely of question 
and answer, leaving no room for observations, references, or notes. 

7. A final shortcoming of the Uniform Catechism, we believe to be its 
scanty treatment of the history of religion. The least we could expect would 
be a better development of the New Testament narrative and a résumé of the 
principal sayings and parables of Our Lord. 

These are considerations of some weight which we have urged egainst the 
Roman Uniform Catechism: but the shortcomings are largely outweighed by 
the following advantages which are not to be undervalued. 
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II].ADVANTAGES. 


1. Among the advantages offered by the Uniform Catechism, I would 
mention first: The answers are, with some exceptions referred to above, 
given in complete sentences. They are therefore more easily understood. 
Children usually learn the answer apart from the question. If the answer 
is given in a detached sentence, they will readily mistake the meaning of it. 
A complete answer is easier to learn and to be remembered than an incom- 
plete one. 

2. Another advantage: The Small and Large Catechisms harmonize with 
one another. As the rose is developed from the bud, so is the Greater 
Catechism the outgrowth of the Lesser. The questions of the Lesser Cate- 
chism recur almost in the same words in the Greater. We know by our 
own experience the disadvantages of the opposite course. Much of the 
instruction given in the lower grades is totally wasted, because our large 
Catechisms have so little reference to the small ones. : 

3. Perhaps the greatest advantage presented by the Uniform Catechism is 
its excellent instruction on the feasts .of Our Lord and of the saints. It 
stands almost alone among our various manuals of religion in giving a clear 
explanation of the Liturgical Year. It would be a great gain if such instruc- 
tion were more widespread. In the Liturgical Year are mirrored and 
renewed all the great mysteries of the work of Redemption. It is of the 
utmost importance that children should learn to take part in the Liturgical 
Life. This little Catechism of the Liturgical Year will undoubtedly be wel- 
comed by all. We will quote here a few of the questions: What is the feast 
of Christmas? How is Christmas distinguished from all other feasts? 
Why has the Church preserved the custom of celebrating Mass at midnight 
on Christmas Eve? What does the Church propose for our consideration 
in the three Masses of Christmas? What does the Church intend when she 
proposes for our consideration the mysteries of the three Masses of Christmas? 
What does Jesus Christ teach us through the circumstances of His Birth?. 
Are we obliged to hear three Masses on Christmas Day? What must we do 
at Christmas in order to correspond to the intentions of the Church? 

The answer to this last question is as follows: Jn order to respond to the 
intention of the Church at Christmas, we should do four things; 1. We should 
prepare ourselves during the vigil by fasting and recollection of spirit. 
2. We should bring to this feast a great purity of heart (by means of a good 
Confession) and an ardent desire to receive Our Lord in holy Communion. 
3. We should endeavor to assist at the three Masses and to contemplate the 
mysteries symbolized therein. 4. We should endeavor to spend the day in 
works of Christian piety. 

A similar question comes at the end of the instruction on any given feast: 
“What should we do in order to celebrate in the spirit of the Church the 
Feast of the Circumcision?” “What should we do in order worthily to cele- 
brate Easter?” “What are the intentions of the Church in celebrating the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception?” This whole section on the Liturgical 
Year, with its pertinent final questions, constitutes an admirable feature of 
the Uniform Catechism. 
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4. The consideration of the practical life is a point which has been too little 
thought of heretofore. Nearly all our Catechisms have proven themselves 
books of pedagogy rather than books of religion. They all have fallen into 
the fatal error: The more our children know of religion, the more religious 
instinct they will have. Rather should we say: The more they learn to 
practise religion, the more religious will they be. 

As an appendix to the instruction on the Commandments there is a special 
section on the duties of life (page 184); and after that, one on Baptism; 
then there is a chapter on Christian names and sponsors in Baptism; after 
the lesson on the Holy Eucharist there is a detailed instruction on the 
preparation for holy Communion, and on assisting at holy Mass; the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony is dealt with from a_ practical standpoint. A special 
chapter treats of the pious exercises which a Christian should daily practise. 
From this chapter I will quote a few sentences: “A good Christian should, 
on arising, make the sign of the cross, and offer his heart to God, saying these 
or similar words: O my God, I give thee my heart and my soul.” “The 
Christian should each day, if possible, (1) assist at holy Mass, (2) make at 
least a short visit to the Blessed Sacrament, (3) recite a part of the 
rosary.” “Before undertaking any work, offer it to God, saying: O my God, 
I offer Thee this work; give me Thy blessing.” “In time of temptation call 
with great faith upon the most holy names of Jesus and Mary, or immediately 
say an ejaculatory prayer, such as: Give me Thy grace, O Lord, that I may 
never sin! Or, make the sign of the cross, taking care, however, to avoid 
that any one should, by our outward signs, become aware of our temptation.” 

5. The prayers in the appendix to the Uniform Catechism are far above 
the average of such compositions. An example will best show this: Among 
the morning prayers we find the following: “O my God, I beseech Thee that 
I may love Thee with my whole heart. I thank Thee for that Thou hast 
created me, made me a Christian and protected me during this night; I offer 
Thee all my actions; I beseech Thee to protect me this day from sin, and 
shield me from every evil. Amen.” How brief, simple and hearty! It 
reminds us involuntarily of the saying of Our Lord: When you pray, say 
not many words, 

Weighing the advantages against the shortcomings, we think they are about 
even. We may welcome the Roman Uniform Catechism and shall learn 
much therefrom. Will it become the Universal Catechism? Undoubtedly 
the Holy Father’s wishes go far beyond Italy. An universal Catechism 
would indeed be an ideal thing for the univrsal Church. The work we have 
before us will not and does not pretend to be such. But it is an event to be 
thankful for, that Pius X. has taken this great idea so earnestly into con- 
sideration; and I may well say that the Roman Uniform Catechism is the 
first step towards uniformity of Catechism throughout the Church. 
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CONFERENCES AT SUNDAY SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


VI.—LITTLE APOSTLES. 


Selfishness is a mean fault. It consists, you know, in keeping 
everything to oneself, refusing to share what we have with others. 
Now nothing can be more unjust; as we ourselves have so much 
need of the help of others. From morn till night you live only by 
the help of others; others give you the benefit of their knowledge 
for your instruction. Odhers give you their attention, or their labor 
to serve you, feed you, care for you. What would become of the 
selfish person if left without the assistance of others? He would 
perish miserably. A great writer says: “We must help one another; 
it is the law of nature.” 

You must, therefore, avoid selfishness; you must avoid it in 
everything, you must willingly let others share, as far as you possibly 
can, in whatever good things you may have. But above all you 
must avoid selfishness, when there is question of the goods of the 
soul, the grace of God, faith, goodness and virtue. These are bless- 
ings which we must not enjoy selfishly, When we possess them, we 
should desire to communicate them to others, and this desire is 
called by a beautiful name; it is called the apostolate. 

An apostle! you immediately picture to yourself St. Peter and 
St. Paul, those sublime heroes, who at the command of Jesus Christ 
went throughout the world, founded the primitive churches, and 
consummated their labors by a glorious martyrdom; or you picture 
to yourself those missionaries, who, tearing themselves away from 
their dearest relatives, go to farthest Africa or to the ends of the 
world preaching the Gospel to pagans at the risk of their lives, and 
amidst untold hardships. 

And you say to yourself: This does not concern me, there is 
nothing of the apostle about me; later perhaps, if God should call 
me to the life of a missionary I would be willing to become an 
apostle; but now I need not think about it. 

You are mistaken, for there are many ways of being an apostle. 
If the way of St. Peter and St. Paul, or that of the missionary is not 
for you, you ought nevertheless be an apostle in your own little 
way. 
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Whoever enjoys certain graces of God and does not desire to 
share them with others, is, indeed, a very selfish Christian. Who- 
ever, on the contrary, renounces this ugly disposition, and is not 
only solicitous for those about him, but even strives to help them 
do good, becomes at once an apostle; a little apostle, unknown, of 
most modest undertakings, but an apostle all the same. The question 
therefore is this: Are you willing to be a selfish child or an apostle? 
There is no middle way, take your choice. You will not hesitate in 
choosing, you will decide to be an apostle. You will make this 
choice to please God, who asks it of you. God is our Father, and 
from His home in heaven He regards us all as forming His large 
family. And so He does not wish that we should lose interest in 
one another. To each one of us, as Holy Scripture tells us, He 
has confided the care of his brother ; it is His will that we should aid 
one another in all things and chiefly in those things which concern 
the interests of our souls. 

You will decide to be apostles also in response to the desire of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ who so loves souls that He sacrificed Himself 
unto death, for their salvation, and who has nothing so much at 
heart as their salvation. He wishes the salvation of your own soul, 
but He wishes none the less the salvation of your friends’ souls. 
What delight it would cause Him if you helped, no matter how 
slightly, in the progress or conversion of some of these souls so 
dear to Jesus. 

Finally, you will desire to be apostles because you are generous, 
and there is nothing so captivating and so attractive to a generous 
mind as to do good to others. 

It remains for me now to tell you what the conditions are for 
exercising this apostolate. Towards whom should you exercise it? 
Without doubt towards all those in general who approach you. 

However, it is befitting to have in view particularly your com- 
panions, your associates, whether at play, at work, or, and particu- 
larly so, at Catechism. There is your field of apostleship! that 
suffices. In some families where religion is less respected, a child 
may now and again excite his ambition and apostolic zeal so far as 
to strive for the conversion of his dear parents. There have been 
instances where little boys, or little girls during the year of their 
first Communion set themselves to this great work with their whole 
hearts, and successfully won the victory by force of prayer, and, at 
times, of heroic sacrifices. 
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May the example of these real little apostles stir you up when the 
opportunity presents itself. 

You ought to be apostles one towards the other, seeking the mu- 
tual welfare of your souls, their progress, their sanctification, and 
always their more perfect preparation for first Communion. 

What means should you make use of? 

In the first place good advice. Advice given in season may be 
of great service, and at times the advice of a companion is more 
efficacious than that of a superior. But to do this several conditions 
are necessary: First there must be question of a companion over 
whom you feel you have a certain influence, one who shows a liking 
for you, so that you have reason to hope that he will listen to you. 

In the second place you must use good judgment in the manner 
of giving advice, you must, as the saying is, always “sugar the pill” a 
little, ever bearing in mind that a reproof is always unpleasant in 
itself, and consequently it is well to mix considerable sweet- 
ness with it. It must not appear as an interference, especially 
between companions, neither should you assume a protecting or 
dictatorial manner, but rather to offer advice in the form of a re- 
flection, of a question, or of a pleasant word skilfully dropped in 
conversation. 

The second means to do good one to another, and to practise being 
apostles, is good example. This is a far superior way, because in 
the first place we can always make use of it, whilst advice is at times 
not agreeable. Again it is much more efficacious. The power of 
example is irresistible, because we are naturally inclined to do what 
we see others do. There is no better sermon that the sight of a 
really good child, very pious, modest, obedient to his teachers, and 
industrious. This little child, without opening his mouth, preaches 
the whole day long. “We will go out and preach,” said St. Francis 
of Assisi one day to one of his brethren, and accordingly they both 
set forth. They passed through the streets of Assisi, and Francis 
remained silent. He just lowered his eyes and prayed as he walked. 
After an hour’s time the two religious re-entered the convent, and 
the brother said to Francis: “Did you not go out to preach?” 
“What else did we do?” replied the saint; “every one who saw us 
heard the best sermon that we could have preached to them; that of 
example.” 

Be therefore very modest, very attentive, very good, not only 
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for your own sake, but in order to gain your companions over to 
the right way. Then you will be apostles. 

You will be so also by prayer. You must pray one for an- 
other. Our Lord Himself taught us to say Our Father and not My 
Father. It is chiefly in the presence of God, that we ought to recall 
the ties of family which unite us, and it is particularly the asking for 
our daily bread that should be made in the spirit of unity. You 
are all about to partake of the same holy Bread. You are all about 
to sit at the same sacred table with hearts united. You should ask 
for the graces necessary to prepare for that great day. 

When you pray for a good first Communion you should never ex- 
clude your companions; they should be ever present to your mind 
and you should recommend them to God the same as yourself. 

These are the principal practices of the apostolate which we 
preach to you. If you are faithful to them you will be the first to 
gain by them, for God delights to lavish His most precious favors 
upon those who by the practice of zeal become His co-workers ’ 
the great work of the saving of souls. 
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PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 


CONGREGATIONS. 


I. On the eighteenth of January, 1906, the Holy Father de- 


creed that the law of the Council of Trent, concerning the 
validity of clandestine marriages should be applied to the 
whole German Empire. This decision went into effect on 
Easter of this year (April 15th, 1906): so that at present 
no marriage in the German Empire is held to be valid 
unless contracted before the pastor and two or three wit- 
nesses. 

(b) The above decision also extends to mixed marriages. 
Those Catholics, therefore, whose marriages take place be- 
fore the non-Catholic minister or solely before the civil 
magistrate are guilty of grave sin; and, moreover, those 
Catholics who seek or admit the services of a non-Catholic 
minister fall under the usual canonical censures. 

(c) This decree is, however, not retroactive. 


Decree in reference to the use of a simple cleric as sub- 


deacon at high Mass, or as assistant to a Bishop during 
his Mass. 

(a) This decree, bearing date of March 14th, 1906, 
forbids the practice referred to above unless there be a 
reasonable cause and the minister so used be in minor 
orders or at least be tonsured. 

(b) The cleric thus assuming the office of sub-deacon 
should be vested in amice, alb, cincture and tunic, but 
should not wear the maniple. 

(c) He is not to pour the water into the chalice before 
the offertory. The deacon should do this. He is not to 
touch the chalice, nor to reverse or replace the pall. 

When the chalice has been covered with the veil, he re- 
moves it to the table. 
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(d) If the server has not been tonsured he can assist 

a bishop at his Mass turning the pages of the pontifical, etc., 
but cannot touch the chalice which must be placed in the 
center of altar and removed after the Mass. e 

III. When the Mass of the day, which happens to be a 
double, is said as a votive Mass and this Mass would call 
for the saying of the Credo, can the Credo be said? 
Affirmative. 

IV. By a Motu Proprio of the Holy Father, dated March 1oth, 
1906, it is forbidden for any member of a religious order in 
Italy or in the islands under Italian jurisdiction to be 
promoted to Sacred Orders unless approved by the bishop 
of the place after a serious doctrinal examination. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


DEFRAUDING AN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION—A CASE 
OF RESTITUTION. 


A father wished to have his son who was not in very good physi- 
cal condition, insured in his labor union, and fearing he would not 
be passed by the examining physician, sent another son to undergo 
the physician’s examination, and a policy of several thousands of 
dollars was taken out. After paying premiums on this policy for 
several years, the father became worried about the honesty of his 
method of procuring the policy. He says that in his anxiety he went 
to a priest and told him the whole story of the policy and the priest 
told him it was all right. Recently the son died and the father 
applied for the money, but has received none as yet, and it is rumored 
that on account of the great number of recent labor troubles, the 
union in question will, in all likelihood, be unable to satisfy the 
claim. In case the union does settle the claim, either in whole or 
in part, will the father not have to forfeit all that he paid in for 
premiums, as he paid the premiums to perpetuate an evident fraud? 
And what responsibility rests on the priest, to whom the father says 
that he went for advice, and who told him that it was all right to 
continue the payments of the premiums? 
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ANSWER. When the father wished to have his son insured in 
his labor union, he wished to enter into a true and burdensome con- 
tract with the labor union. This contract is known in moral the- 
ology as contractus aleatorius, in quo tllud quod datur vel promittitur 
ab uno vel alterutro contrahente, pendet ab incerto eventu. The 
contract depends on an uncertain contingency, like the throw of the 
dice. Now one of the conditions of an aleatory contract is that the 
risk to be taken be made known honestly and without equivocation. 
If the person assuming the risk is knowingly deceived by the other 
party to the contract, regarding the substance of the risk, then the 
contract is void by the law of natural justice, since the person as- 
suming the risk was deceived as to the substance of the contract. 
In a contract for life insurance, the party seeking insurance must 
not fraudulently conceal or distort the risk assumed by the company 
or labor union, but must submit to a physical examination and 
answer honestly and without equivocation all legitimate questions 
concerning his physical condition past and present. If while un- 
dergoing the examination, the applicant for life insurance conceal 
some disease or ailment, the presence of which greatly increases the 
risk assumed by the company, then he wilfully deceives the com- 
pany regarding something that is substantial to the contract and 
forfeits all claim to any money paid him, and must repair any 
damages that the company may have suffered by his action. In the 
case submitted to us, there has been practised a complete deception 
on the labor union. One person has been substituted for another. 
The labor union was made to believe, by fraud, that it was taking 
a risk on the life of A, while in reality it was taking a risk on the 
life of B. The union had no knowledge of B, nor of any risk con- 
nected with B’s life, and, in fact, did not make any contract condi- 
tioned by anything connected with B. Therefore, in truth, the labor 
union had no contract at all with the father of A and B, and is 
under no obligation whatever to pay him any money, for the death 
of his son. Therefore the father may not keep the insurance 
money, if the labor union eventually pays him any. 

But now there arises a second question, concerning the premiums 
paid to the labor union by the father. Must the father forfeit these, 
because they were paid to perpetrate a fraud? 

No, he must not. The labor union has no title or claim to these 
premiums. The only claim the company could have to them, would 
be as payment for carrying the risk on the son’s life. But, as there 
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was no valid contract from the beginning, and as the labor union 
was not carrying any risk on the life of the son, it can have no 
claim to this money. We mean, of course, in foro interno, ante 
judicis sententiam. We are trying this case in the court of con- 
science. If, therefore, the father were to receive the insurance on 
the life of his son, he would be justified in subtracting the amount 
of the premiums, before making restitution to the labor union. But 
he would be obliged to reimburse the union for any expenses they in- 
curred on his son’s account, as, for example, fees for medical exam- 
inations and certificates, etc. This, however, might be considered 
cancelled by the interest that the paid-in premiums earned for the 
labor union. 

We now come to the third question. The father says that when 
his conscience began to trouble him about the honesty of his method 
of having his son’s life insured, he went to a priest and laid the 
whole matter before him, and the priest told him that “it was all 
right.” The father had been paying the premiums on the policy 
for several years, when he went to consult the priest. And it is now 
some three years since he sought the priest’s advice. 

Supposing now that the man really put the case before the priest, 
as it is stated here, and that the priest understood him rightly and 
told him that the means he used to procure the policy were honest 
(suppositions that we find considerable difficulty in making), what 
would be the priest’s liability before God? How much restitution 
would he be bound to make, if any? 

The question is treated in moral theology under the heading “de 
restitutione ob consilium doctrinale nocivum.” 

Whoever, by virtue of his office, is authorized to give advice, and 
through culpable ignorance, or evil intent, gives counsel that proves 
harmful either to the person seeking the advice or to a third person, 
he is bound in conscience to repair all the damages that result from 
his wrong advice. As to this there is no doubt, be the person giv- 
ing the advice or counsel a physician, or be he a lawyer, or be he a 
priest, provided only that he give the advice or counsel by virtue of 
his office, in the things pertaining to his profession, and of which the 
public has a right to demand of him that he know what is right and 
wrong, what is lawful and what is forbidden. The people have a 
strict right to require of a professional man, who by virtue of his 
profession is authorized by society to give counsel to those seeking 
it and to protect the interests of all concerned, that he possess the 
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knowledge his office calls for and that he exercise reasonable dili- 
gence in the use and application of his knowledge. If at any time 
he should realize that his professional knowledge is insufficient for 
the right exercise of his office, and that harm may result to his clients 
or to other persons, by advice or counsel proceeding largely from 
unjustifiable ignorance, he is bound in conscience to suspend the 
exercise of his office or profession, until he acquire the necessary 
knowledge, and if he fail to do this, he sins against his conscience, 
and lays himself liable for all the damage that may result from his 
lack of knowledge of his profession. Now the priest who assumes 
the care of souls, is bound in conscience to know the ordinary teach- 
ings of moral theology on justice and rights, what is honest and 
dishonest in the ordinary business relations of life, when a man is 
bound to make restitution, etc. He can scarcely be ignorant of 
these things and still have the cure of souls, without grievous sin. 
His ignorance of the common laws of justice, in his actual position, 
will ordinarily amount to a gravis culpa. And therefore he must 
repair the damages resulting from it. Now, in the case which oc- 
cupies us at present, if the labor union should pay the insurance to 
the father of the dead boy, then when the father, less the amount of 
the premiums, has returned the money to the labor union the case 
is settled. But suppose that the labor union is unable to pay any 
part of the insurance. What is the priest’s liability in that event? 
It is very simple. If, in reality, the father of the dead boy would 
have ceased paying the premiums, had the priest so advised him, and 
allowed the policy to lapse, then the priest is bound to pay to the 
father the amount of the premiums from the time he advised him 
wrongly up to the time of the son’s death. For we consider his ad- 
vice to have been the efficacious cause of the continuance of these 
payments, and therefore of that much damage to the father. And 
as the advice was sought and given by virtue of his office as a priest, 
the advice was consilium doctrinale nocivum, VI OFFICII datum, ex- 
tgnorantia graviter culpabili, and the giver of it must repair the 
damages resulting from it. 

















